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says that he sometimes thinks that nearly 
all his actual replies come from The Sun- 
day School Times. Enthusiastic readers count. 
Are you not only reading but answering adver- 


| tisements in this paper? 


Come Thou Apart 


By Jessie Andrews 


O NE liberal advertiser who uses many papers 








OME thou apart, and rest a while,— 
The world hath had _ its way with 
thee, : 
Hath given its frown, hath given its smile,— 
Come now apart, and rest with me. 


Come thou apart, thou little child, 

Draw close to thine own Father's heart ° 
Fear not the stormy winds and wild, 

A haven of rest be now thy part. 


Come thou apart, thou weary one, 
Thy Father God doth care for thee; 
The work thou hast in faith begun 
By his own hand shall tended be. 
Come thou apart, and rest a while,— 
Thy work, thy life, thy fainting heart, 
Shall know the care, the love, the smile 
Of Him who knows thee as thou art! 
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Caged 

It is a tragedy to see one who is made in the 
image of God living as the abject slave of Satan. And 
that is the tragedy that is going on in the lives of most 
people. Even many a Christian, saved for the next 
world, is enslaved by Satan for the present. Miss 
Lilias Trotter of the ‘Algiers Mission Band tells of a 


young native there who had been moving in the right 
direction,-—toward Christ,—but he had ‘got into a 
tangle’' with his father, who was determined to keep 
him out of Christianity. And the son pathetically 
described his own condition in this way: ‘*He has 
got me into a cage, and I can only hop backwards 
and forwards, and now and then he pulls out a 
feather.’" How many of us have felt that way, in 
agonized consciousness of the cage in which Satan 
was successfully keeping us! And all the time Jesus 
is saying to us, ‘*If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed." 
x— 


When God Is Seen 


t is better to see God working than to see the 
works of God. We cannot see God working in 
what we call ‘*nature.'"’ We can see the works of 
God there; and marvelously wonderful works they 
are. But to see God working we must look at some 
one made in his image and:in whom he has unhin- 
dered right of way. Trees, flowers, rivers, mountains, 
glorious clouds and sunsets, —these wonders of God's 
workmanship are not made in the image of God. 
Man alone is in his image. When a man has let 
Jesus Christ make him actually a member of His own 
Body by receiving Him as Saviour, and then lets Christ 
become his whole Life by surrender and faith, God 
can reveal not merely his works, but Himself, in that 
man. Asa missionary from South America writes to 
a friend, ‘‘God can work without us, but cannot be 
seen without us.’’ ' What God offered Paul he offers 
to all of us,—not only to reveal his Son to me but ‘* to 
reveal his Son in me,"’ 


=x 
What Is the Blessing ? 


Normal life is an unbroken succession of bless- 
ings. The more blessings we have already had from 
God, the greater is the certainty that he has for us 
better blessings, which shall be quite new, just ahead. 
Just think of it—God is actually devoting himself to 
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Our Riches in 


HE parables of Christ are so deep that men are 
always searching for new explanations of them. 
May it not be possible to read many of them as 
if they were bits out of his own life? They seem to 
tell of situations that he had observed in the lives of 
other men, but we know that Christ put a great deal 
of himself into whatever he did, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that in the parables there were not reminiscences 
of temptations through which he had passed himself, 
and feelings which he had thoroughly explored, be- 
fore he instructed men how to act by means of 
his parables. Did they only veil: certain ethical 
truths, or was his own personal experience throbbing 
behind the words that seem just general truths ? 

In the parable of the talents our main attention is 
directed toward the man who had the one talent and 
who digged in the earth and hid it. In conventional 
teaching he is generally taken to be a poor creature, 
and is promptly condemned. But he need not have 
been a poor creature, and the severity of the condem- 
nation may imply that in this man’s life there might 
have been worked out a result that for significance 
would have taught as much as the lives of the other 
two. Christ must have known to the full the tempta- 
tion to hide his gift in one of the poorest towns in one 
of the least important provinces of the world.- In the 
great temptation at the beginning of the ministry he 
was met by that aspect of the world which intimi- 
dates so many arid which tells them that they can 
accomplish nothing without imm<nse prestige and 


devising and accomplishing beautiful surprises for us 
every hour of our life! Yet there is one of his bless- 
ings that outshines all the rest. A Christian who, 
although having enjoyed years of Christian life and 
service, had never known the full joy of that blessing, 
one day entered into it. Upon writing to a friend 
about his experience, he received this word in reply : 
‘«T do rejoice with you in the fulness of blessing you 
have received, or rather Himself.’’ That was she 
blessing : that the Blesser had for the first time been 
permitted to enter in his fulness into this man’s life. 
All the other blessings that Christ can bring to pass 
for us, wonderful and miraculous though they are, 
cannot compare with the blessing of himself, as he 
makes himself our all-dominating, all-satisfying life. 
He gives lesser blessings ; he is the great Blessing. 
And until we have the great Blesser in his fulness we 
can never know the lesser blessings that he also longs 


to bestow. 


Forming a Prayer Atmosphere 

Why is it that it is easy to pray in the presence 
of certain people? Christians are meant to be God's 
co-workers ; as a matter of fact they are helping or 
hindering him all the time. ‘To ‘‘help’’ God means 
simply to let God have his unhindered way with us. 
A missionary in India, writing to a friend in this 
country about a marvelous convention in the mission 
field for the deepening of the spiritual life, said : «« We 
began with two or three days of waiting on God be- 
forehand, that the atmosphere of prayer might be 
formed by Him. He forms it; he does not now 
create it, for we are the material. He uses us for 
this atmosphere of prayer, and so we become fellow- 
workers with himself. Praise him!’’ If there is 
not an atmosphere of prayer where we are, we are the 
reason. ‘Those in whose presence it is easy to pray 
are habitually letting God use them in prayer and for 
prayer; so they carry the atmosphere of prayer 
around with them, One who prays without ceasing 
never leaves the atmosphere of prayer. Dare we ask 
God to use us in this way ? 
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What We Use 


impressive beginnings. ‘lo meet the world with such 
means as he felt God wouid have him use was to put 
himself in the one talent class, It was one of Christ's 
sore temptations to believe that without vast opportu- 
nities to begin with, such a work as his could not 
triumph. But he did not appear among men flushed 
with power. He did appear among them employing 
to the utmost every opportunity that came in his way, 
and he made his power known through his use of 
what he had. 

Robert E. Speer has well said that the great heresy 
of Christian work and enterprise in our day is to be- 
lieve that nothing can be done without great means to 
start with, and adds that if men would do what is 
before them with complete trust in God, it would 
bring afterward, and in the second place, such out- 
ward resources as are necessary. Our riches then are 
not so much in what we have as in what we use. 

Men stay out of the glad festival of Christian life 
and service because they believe God has not given 
them the endowments or materials with which to 
work. Christ trained his disciples with incredible 
love and patience to use what they had. The waste 
places of human life and intercourse he made to 
blossom as the rose by utilizing what all the disciples 
despised. He would not take them at their word 
when they would have sent the multitude away hungry, 
but insisted that they should know the joy of experi- 
menting with what thev. had under his direction. ‘‘What 
are they among so many ?"’ they said of their resources, 
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Half the world is living below its maximum be- 
cause men are always dreaming of greater bulk in the 
way of materials and do not see that it is use, not 
bulk, that makes our riches. One idle day and the 
wealthiest materials will only emphasize our sense of 
uselessness. It is not the full library, but the few 
well-used books, which enrich the mind. Lincoln's 
few books, and his use of them, seem like an Eldo- 
rado compared with the immense liberty to read, and 
the little that has ever come of it, in the case of many 
who have had access to everything. Many of us can 
remember how much more we got out of books in 
earlier days, when we pored over a few with all our 
heart in it, than we do now when we can reach out 
our hand and take what we please. It is very seldom 
now that a book ever makes such a_ profound differ- 
ence in our lives as it used to make. It was not the 
ten talents or the five talents that made the cheering 
and creditable result in the parable, but the spirit of 
the men who used them and would perhaps have used 
anything less just as well. 

A Brooklyn assistant pastor said of his chief, who 
is one of the first influences in that great city, ‘‘He 
doesn’t care where he is, and he would do just the 
same, and be just as happy, if his work lay in some 
out of the way place.’’ It was a trial but not a mis- 
fortune that came to the man with one talent, and a 
vice took possession of his heart. Intensity of appli- 
cation rather than more time accomplishes the great 
things in the way of work. 

Perhaps there is scarcely one who is reading these 
words who is not rejecting at this moment some op- 
portunity of service, or activity, or influence, or com- 
munion with God, that. would fill his life with satis- 
faction if he would but embrace it. Yet he is sighing 
for opportunity and a chance to show what he could 
do. Aman without any personal religion told how 
years ago he heard Phillips Brooks conduct a funeral 
service for a stranger in an obscure boarding-house in 
Boston. Brooks had been called in suddenly, and 
had responded gladly. ‘What impression did you 
get of Brooks ?’’ he was asked. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, 
‘*] got the impression that the service was the only 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


Father in heaven, teach us the wisdom and generate 
within us the repose of a childlike trust and a loving 
heart. Equip us for the conflict of life, that we may 
conquer without any of life’s painful hostilities or its 
wasteful mistakes. Guide us along the high paths of 
peace and service, where the sunlight is never dimmed. 
Run the steel rods of thy strength through the crumb- 
ling frailty of our nature, until we can pass through life’s 
hurricanes unshaken. Make us strong without hard- 
ness, and gentle without inconstancy. 











thing there was in the world for Phillips Brooks just 
then, and that he was heart and soul in it.’’ With 
that spirit no man’s life can seem a mean enterprise, 
nor his opportunities unworthy. 

Romance is not a ready-made experience. It arises 
generally where outwardly there seems nothing to 
suggest it. Thousands came that way, and looked on 
it, and passed by on the other side, but some soul 
happened along and brought an imaginative, adven- 
turous, and believing heart, and the dull place blos- 
somed like the rose. It is not what we have, but what 
we use, that makes the difference. Those men with 
the five and ten talents had their difficulties, They 
might have said that with so good a start there was no 
rush, or they might have thought that nothing but an 
exceptionally gilt-edged investment could induce 
them to venture out. Whether we have much or 
little, what matters most is that it should be mixed 
with faith, 

The greatest opportunities are always masking 
themselves and looking ordinary. Sir William Osler, 
capable of great tasks, says he has learned ‘‘to set 
earnestly at the little task at one’s elbow and let that 
be sufficient for the day.’’ Devotion to any opportu- 
nity makes it seem rich enough. We never know 
how far one piece of work well done will carry us. If 
the richer life we are all longing for, and puzzling 
about, ever comes, we shall find it through a height- 
ened use of what we have already and on every hand. 





Does Satan Control the Elements? 


Does Satan control the elements ? 

In the lesson text of September 12, 1 Kings 19: 11, 12, 
we read of a ‘' great and strong wind,’’ an ‘' earthquake,’ 
and a "' fire,’’ and that the Lord was in none of these. 

‘The question was asked in our Bible class, ‘‘ Who was 
in them?" I startled the class by saying that Satan has 
control of the elements for a period of time with God's 
permission, 

If | am wrong, please correct me. Did not Jesus rebuke 
the evil spirit (not himself or the Father) when he said to 
the winds and waves, "' Peace, be still,’’ and thereby in 
mercy limit Satan’s power ?—AN OHIO ‘TEACHER, 

The wind, the earthquake, and the fire passed by 
Elijah evidently at the command of God. Although 
Jehovah was not in them they were under his control. 
He was using them. God had used the wind to de- 
liver Israel from the Egyptians at the Red Sea when 
he ‘‘caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind 
all the night, and made the sea dry land’’ (Exod. 
14:21). God used an earthquake when Jesus on the 
cross cried **with a loud voice, and yielded up his 
spirit... and the tombs were opened ; and many 
bodies of the saints that had fallen asleep were raised’’ 
(Matt. 27 : 50-52). God used fire to destroy Sodom, 
and also to show his acceptance of Elijah’s offering 
on Mount Carmel. Although God himself was not 
‘in’? any of these elements that he was using to 
teach Elijah, it does not seem necessary to suppose 
that Satan or any other spirit was in them. 

Yet Satan 7s the prince of the powers of the air, 
and it seems quite clear that he has control of wind 
and fire and earthquakes, exercising that control, of 
course, by the permission of God. It does seem 
probable, as this Sunday-school teacher suggests, that 
Jesus rebuked the evil spirit that controlled the wind 
and was attempting to destroy his disciples. More 
direct evidence of Satan’s working is given in Job, 
where the Adversary, having obtained permission from 
God, sent fire and a great wind and the sword to 
bring calamity upon- Job (Job 1 : 6-19). 

Satan is an exalted spiritual being against whom 
even the archangel Michael dared not bring a railing 
accusation (Jude 9), and God is permitting him to 
have terrific power to work his will in the earth until 
that time when he shall first be bound and, later, for- 
ever overthrown. 


Must We Abandon Our Snake Stories? 
Strange, what impressive and seemingly accurate 
details can often be given in connection with a state- 
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ment of ‘‘facts’’ that cannot be true! That the 
‘‘facts’’ are not true is not necessarily a reflection 
upon the honesty or sincerity of any particular per- 
son ; they have started somewhere and have been 
handed on by so many reputable persons that they 
are accepted without question,—even though they 
never occurred. Certain often repeated and time- 
honored snake stories are an illustration of this. 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., recently let in some much 
needed light, from accurate observation and the studies 
of scientific men, upon these widely accepted snake 
stories, in ‘The Sunday School Times of September 4. 
A good-natured Massachusetts reader has regretfully 
written to Mr. Scoville : 


I have read with much interest in The Sunday School 
Times your collection of snake stories, but I felt almost as 
if the foundation of faith had been knocked from under 
me when I came to your declaration that none of these 
things was true. 

My mother was a truthful woman, and she always be- 
lieved that once in South Carolina she was chased by a 
hoopsnake. I never doubted her sincerity, though I won- 
dered if her observation might be at fault—especially as 
she had told me a snake lcoked steadily at her and then 
winked at her. Some one, who professed to know, told 
me that a snake had no eyelids and so could not wink. 
Let that pass. 

You seem to know so much of blacksnakes that I am 
fain to believe they do not drink milk, since you say so ; 
but not long since I read of a missionary in India who 
discovered a cobra under her chair (or around her ankle) 
and by directing a servant to place a saucer of milk at a 
convenient point induced the creature to leave its disquiet- 
ing position. Am I to assume that the missionary lied, or 
the reporter? Or is it a difference intaste between cobras 
and blacksnakes ? 

Moreover I read a story once from an ‘‘eve-witness”’ 
of a battle between a blacksnake and a rattlesnake in 
which the former was victor. What shall we believe? I 
had also read that the blacksnake is the northern repre- 
sentative of the boa constrictor family, but you say, ‘'It 
ain't so."’ 


Are you really sure on ad/ these points? I ask for infor- 


mation, for I know very little about snakes ; and yet I 
hate to abandon aéd/ my cherished beliefs. 

I recall too that Dr. J. W. Buckley, who used to slash 
at many widely held doctrines, once criticized in the 
Christian Advocate an article you wrote for ‘The Sunday 
School ‘limes on Lincoln, and came to the same conclu- 
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sion that you assert of the snakes, ‘‘It ain't so’’; but my 
nature inclines to belief, and | continued to believe your 
story. Now that you too are among the higher critics (re 
blacksnakes) I don't know what to think. As Lowell says 
in *'Credidimus Jovem Regnore,’’ 


** Men feel old systems cracking under ‘em, 
Life saddens to a mere conundrum,”’ 


To the New Englander whose life was saddening 
by the passing of cherished ‘‘ snake fakes,’’ Mr. Sco. 
ville has written : 


The article in ‘Ihe Sunday School Times represents my 
own observations of a number of years of careful study, 
and you will find that such authorities as Ditmars, the 
author of the reptile-book ‘' Reptiles of the World,"’ and 
Stejneger of the Smithsonian, confirm my statements. | 
regret to have to cast doubt on the observations of Mrs, 
in regard to the hoopsnake. It belongs to the 
same order of reptiles as the basilisk ! 

Ihe well-worn story of the missionary who saves his 
life with a saucer of milk has been going the rounds of 
papers for lo, these many years. It never was true, and it 
is not true now. 

‘The same thing applies to the batiles between black- 
snakes and rattlesnakes. A blacksnake has no constrict- 
ing powers whatever. A king-snake, which is black and 
white or black and yellow, can and often does kill rattle- 
snakes by choking them to death, and its blood is entirely 
immune to rattlesnake venom. I am ‘really sure’’ on 
all the points made in my article. 

I note your reference to an article by the late Dr. Buck- 
ley in regard to a Lincoln article which I wrote in ‘The 
Sunday School Times a number of years ago. He based 
his belief that the article could not be so from the alleged 
fact that itwas impossible for Lincoln to have been in New 
York at the time specified. As a matter of fact, it was re- 
ceutly discovered that Lincoln was in New York at that 
time, and it was not only possible, but most probable, that 
he employed the occasion in calling on my grandfather, 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, with whom he had had 
considerable correspondence. If the matter interests you 
at all, you will find it included in a book by Dr. William 
J. Johnson, entitled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln the Christian”’ 
(Methodist Book Concern, New York City, $1 net). Mr. 
Johnson, since the book was in type, has shown me the 
proof that Mr, Lincoln was in New York at that time. 

A great mass of myth has grown up about snakes be- 
cause they are really rare creatures. Few people see one 
snake a vear, and they are willing to believe almost any- 
thing about them. I have caught and collected and kept 
a great many rattlesnakes and blacksnakes, puff-adders, 
and all the other snakes which I mention in my article, 
and although it pains me to disturb the foundation of your 
long-cherished beliefs, I must again reiterate my state- 
ments in that article even if it causes you to withdraw your 
support of my Lincoln anecdote. 





From ‘a California reader comes a very confident 
protest against Mr. Scoville’s puncturing of another 
snake myth : 

When he makes the statement, ‘‘ ‘They never swallow 
their voung,"’ he is éacorrect. 

Years ago I lived on a government claim in this state 
where rattlesnakes abounded. One morning a neighbor's 
son called us to come out and see a rattler with ‘‘ever so 
many little ones."’ We left the breakfast-table to see the 
wonderful sight. ‘To my surprise and disappointment only 
a few, possibly a half-dozen, baby snakes were visible. 
Ihe bov declared there were many more when he left 
them. What was our amazement to see the mother snake 
open her mouth and the little ones ran into it. I am not 
a credulous person, and I said then I never would have 
believed it had I not seen it myself. I am a member of 
the First Congregational Church of this town, and I think 
niy pastor would be willing to vouch for my veracity. 

It is very, for an author to make such a positive state- 
ment as Mr. Scoville does without verifying it. 

Yet Mr. Scoville’s statement is abundantly verified. 
One of the authorities mentioned by Mr. Scoville, 
Raymond L, Ditmars, Curator of Reptiles in the New 
York Zoological Park, and perhaps the best known 
authority on reptiles in the world, writes in his book, 
‘* Reptiles of the World’’ (Sturges and Walton, New 
York City. $5), on pages 202 and 203, as follows : 

The ophidians either lay eggs or produce their young 
alive,... All young snakes at once shift for themselves 
after birth or hatching. The story of the female snake 
swallowing her young in time of danger is purely fal- 
lacious. It has originated from observations of cannibal 
species making a meal of young reptiles, 

Was the California snake possibly devouring some 
other snake’s young, rather than (as supposed) protect- 
ing its own young? On the other hand, more than 
one absolutely sincere person, watching some form of 
animal life, has honestly supposed that something 
happened which did not happen. Shall we believe 
that the California reader was misled by some optical 
delusion, or that the snake authorities are mistaken 
in their observation and knowledge of the facts? The 
Sunday School Times, ‘‘ with malice towards none, 
with charity for all,’’ leaves the question to the choice 
or further study of its readers. 


x 


For an effective World's Temperance Sunday in 
your school, secure the specially prepared Sunday 
School Times temperance service at $1.50 per 100 
copies. And supplement it, in class or school, by using 
the wealth of temperance facts and suggestions in this 
tissue, on pages 6371, 632, 637-641, 642, 647. 
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How the forces stand in America’s battle against 


the saloon 
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Will the New West Carry the Nation for Prohibition ? 


By the Rev. E. J. Brownson oe ee eee vas 





HEN the slogan ‘‘A saloonless nation in 1920"' 
was started it seemed like a wasted breath on 
the desert air. No sign gave promise of its 

fulfilment. Hope lay barren before the mighty power 
of the liquor forces. The hot wave of the Southland in 
1907 had turned icy chill as it met the cold wave of the 
North. Alabama had returned to license ; Ohio had 
lost in many county option fights ; Indiana had re- 
pealed county option and opened the way for the 
saloon to return in many cities ; Illinois was grimly 
standing guard over her temperance victories, yielding 
here and there a city to the rum power. 

No Northern state had followed the South into state 
prohibition, The liquor forces were jubilant over the 
thought that the temperance wave of the South had 
subsided. 

The dominant thought of the Anti-Saloon League 
convention of 1911, at Washington D. C., was pro- 
tection of ‘‘dry’’ territory by the Webb-Kenyon bill. 

But in November, 1912, West Virginia made a 
record vote of 92,000 for state prohibition. In Feb- 
ruary, 1913, Congress passed the Webb-Kenyon bill 
over the veto of President Taft. The Anti-Saloon 
League convention in November, 1913, at Columbus, 
Ohio, an epoch-making gathering, with intense en- 
thusiasm endorsed National Prohibition. The W. C. 
T. U. had already acted. In December, 1913, in 
a most remarkable temperance gathering, the Hobson- 
Shepherd resolution for constitutional amendment was 
presented to Congress and on December 22, 1914, 
secured in the House more than a majority vote. The. 
nine new prohibition states added tremenduous im- 
petus to the national movement. The war in Europe 
brought new forces against alcoholism. The growing 
demand in the industrial world against liquor’ vastly 
strengthened the cords and tightened the grip of this 
great national movement. 

The issue for national prohibition has been launched. 
Politicians may seek to divert or sidetrack the issue, 
or put up the plea ‘*States Rights’’ is infringed upon, 
but the issue must be faced. So keen a politician as 
U. S. Senator Cummins of Iowa in a reported inter- 
view said, ‘*The saloon must go. Sobriety must be 
the rule of American conduct.’’ The man who en- 
ters the arena for national honors must squarely face 
this issue. And the liquor people themselves realize 
the battle is on, and in a stupenduous organization 
are preparing for the fight. 

Roughly speaking, there are four great subdivis- 
ions of territory each with its peculiar conditions, —the 
South, the East, the old Middle West, and the West. 


The South.—Since 1907 leadership in the temper- 
ance fight has belonged to the South. State after 
state has closed its saloons, _ Legislatures have passed 
rigid law enforcement regulations. There are: fewer 
saloons in the whole Southland than in the city of 
Chicago, In the vote in Congress for constitutional 
amendment 80 percent of the representatives of the 
old slave states voted ‘* Yea.’’ The South is active, 
vigilant, aggressive. 


The East.—The East is the stronghold of the liquor 
power. Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island are standing like a wall 
of adamant against any state action, The immense 
foreign population, the large cities, the liquor-con- 
trolled political power, and the old customs dominate 
the situation. ‘They have stood like the Dardanelles, 
invulnerable, and yet large rural populations are in- 
tensely active in the fight against alcohol. And Ver- 
mont is to vote next March on prohibition. 


The Old Middle West, —The states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Michigan have been in the thick of 
the fight. . These states have been splendidly organ- 
ized, efficiently equipped, and intensely aggressive. 
They have had magnificent leadership and devoted 
following, but the battle has been a drawn one. The 
Strong liquor power in the cities has dominated the 
Situation or blocked progress. It has been a see-saw 
battle. Though Ohio and Indiana lost county optien, 
and Illinois failed in her battle for it, Michigan under 
county option has made splendid gains. Great, 
Strong sections are ‘‘dry'’ and intensely aggressive. 


The Movement in the West.—Yesterday I met an 
old pioneer, born in lowadn-1837. “Within his mem- 


ory has developed the new West. That West, in all 
its early development from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific noted for its drinking places, gambling dens and 
red light districts, has been transformed into the new 


West of to-day. Where was the open prairie are now 


the cultivated farms and thriving cities, the granary of 
the toiling millions of America. 


In an old geography of 1826, an heirloom of the 
writer's, Missouri Territory is thus described : ‘‘Is 
bounded north by British Possessions, east by North- 
western Territory, Mississippi River and Missouri 
state, south by Arkansas, Mexico and Missouri state, 
west by the Pacific Ocean. .. . With the exception of 
a few soldiers at military stations, the inhabitants of 
this territory are mostly Indians.’’ In acentury, out of 
territory west of the Mississippi river have been carved 
nineteen free, independent, sovereign American com- 
monwealths, They give to Congress thirty-eight 
U. S. Senators, within ten of half that body. In all 
this vast territory prohibition is the seething, burning, 
dominant political question. It enters into every 
campaign. It is aggressive, resourceful, militant. 

In the upheaval of the century, it has become the 
focus of the greatest reform movement of modern times. 
In the past five years it has forged to the front and 
holds the commanding position in the battle line. It 
threatens a great flank movement, and with the South 
may crush the enemy’s center. 

A little over a year ago there were three states 
‘‘dry'’; within a twelvemonth six have been added. 
This gives us nine states on the water-wagon, or an even 
half. Three or four more are likely to join usin the next 
election. County option in Minnesota is sweeping the 
state. Since April, out of 53 counties voting 45 have 
joined the ‘‘dry'’ federation, 

The intensive battle was in the November election 
of 1914. Five states were to vote on state prohibi- 
tion ; Colorado, Arizona, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. All but California closed their saloons. 
The fight was intense. It was the one great issue. 
It brought out one of the largest votes ever cast. The 
fight in California was premature, inopportune, handi- 
capped by other movements, and lacked hearty co- 
operation and unity of all temperance forces. 

Arizona surprised all by giving 3,500 majority for a 
‘‘dry'’ state. Colorado, after a tremendous fight, 
reversed the 40,000 majority of 1912 to a clean-cut 
victory of 12,000 against the saloons. Oregon also 
reversed its majority of 19,000 for the saloons in Ig10 
to a majority of 36,000 against the saloons, ‘The 
people had awakened to the call of the hour. The 
most significant event in Oregon's fight was that the 
county in which is the city of Portland, a city of a 
quarter million, gave only 94 ‘‘wet’’ majority. Only 
one other county went ‘‘ wet.’’ 

Washington cast the largest vote in its history. 
With three large cities, Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane, 





Victory Signs of the Past Three Years 





West Virginia's record vote of 92,000 for state prohibi- 
tion. 


Passing of the Webb-Kenyon bill over President Taft's 
veto. 


The majority vote in Congress on National Prohibition. 


Eighty percent of the South’s Representatives voted for 
Prohibition in Congress. 


Of the five Western states that voted last year on pro- 
hibition, four closed their saloons. 


Two more Western states will be dry next January. 


Four other Western states will vote next year on a 
constitutional amendment to drive out the saloon. 


Vermont is to vote on state prohibition next year. 


In Minneapolis, with 350,000, against adverse condi- 
tions, 45 percent voted for a closed saloon. 


The county in which Portland, Oregon, is located was 
lost to prohibition by only 94 votes. 


Des Moines, Iowa's largest city, closed its saloons of 
its own initiative,—the second city of over 100,000 to do 
this. 











and fifty percent of its population urban, it rolled up 
a majority of 18,000 fer a ‘‘dry'’ state. 

Idaho, where seven years ago a temperance resolu- 
tion was jokingly referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion, will vote on constitutional amendment in 1916 
and will be dry next January by statutory prohibition. 
Iowa, struggling in vain for years to vote on a consti- 
tutional amendment, secured the first grant necessary 
and its legislature repealed the Mulct Law, and Iowa 
will be saloonless January I, 1916. Utah was voted 
dry by its legislature, but the act was vetoed by the 
governor too late to pass it over his veto. Montana, 
South Dakota, Utah and Nebraska will vote next year 
on a constitutional amendment. Thus the battle rages 
from the head-waters of the Mississippi to where “rolls 
the Oregon "’ and flows the Rio Grande. Hardlya state 
in this great West but under favorable circumstances 
has a fighting chance to swing into the ‘dry"’ 
column. 

Several dominant forces in this fight against the 
saloon can be recognized. 


The Rural Population.—In only three of the nine- 
teen states is the urban population in a majority. In 
these the cities have drawn largely upon rural popula- 
tion for their upbuilding. In Iowa the early settlers 
were from the sturdy stock of Virginia and Kentucky, 
Ohio and New England. Kansas possessed the same 
hardy yeomanry in her founding. Minnesota and the 
Dakotas were greatly indebted to the splendid rural 
populations latitudinally east. Hardly a county from 
Iowa east but has decreased in the past twenty-five 
years: This decrease has populated the newer West. 


How Woman's Suffrage Counts.—While woman's 
suffrage and prohibition are distinct and separate 
issues, it is recognized that they are closely interwoven- 
The vote of the women in at least three of these states 
decided the question last November. In the spring 
of 1914, 1,000 saloons in Illinois were closed by the 
little white ballot of the women. In that election 65 
percent of the women’s votes were against the saloon. 
Woman's ballot will not always close the saloon, but 
with it you have placed a tremendous power in the 
hands of the electorate for a saloonless city and state 
and nation, 


The Scandinavian Forces.—No foreign element is 
so strongly lined up for temperance as are the Swedish, 
Danish, and Norwegian elements. In Iowa there is 
not a county where there is a distinctive Danish, Swed- 
ish, or Norwegian element that has not banished the 
saloon by its own initiative, And this element is a 
large factor in the population of Iowa, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and on to the Pacific. 


Learned in Colorado's Mining Troubles.—In the 
great strike in the Colorado mines Uncle Sam was 
called to take charge of affairs. Under martial law 
the saloons were closed and drink abolished. The 
wonderful effect of this dry régime was a new object- 
lesson. The quiet, orderliness, sobriety, improved 
moral conditions and better work done convinced em- 
ployers and employees of the advantages of a saloon- 
less state. Many of the counties in the Cripple Creek 
mining district that had been overwhelmingly wet in 
1912 gave dry majorities in ig14. Governor Carlson 


declared that this was one of the great factors that: 


helped make Colorado dry. 


What Kansas Did.—Centrally located in this great 
region is ‘‘dry’’ Kansas. One leading argument the 
liquor people have put up is, ‘‘ Prohibition don't pro- 
hibit." That argument was fully met in the story of 
the struggle of Kansas for prohibition. When four 
successive governors of the Sunflower State tell what 
prohibition has done for Kansas, when the leading 
bankers and business men and the press corroborate 
the story, the honest man listens. This marvelous story 
of Kansas has been a living example to. living men of 
what a state can do when it really tries. 


A Virile Christianity.—The early missionaries to 
the West did not plant Christianity in a heathen land; 
they organized Christianity out of the families that 
came from the East. That element has given charac- 
ter and vital force to the West. A great denomina- 
tional missionary secretary once said, ‘‘If you want 
to find New England to-day come to lowa for: it."’ 
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Had these early immigrations been dominated by Slav 
or Italian there would be to-day no dominant move- 
ment in the West for prohibition. All the great cen- 
ters of the West except conglomerate San Francisco 
have strong, aggressive, virile, dominating Christian 
forces, and “these forces have given leadership to the 
temperance movement. 


Temperance Strength in the Cities. —Des Moines, 
the capital and largest city in Iowa, is the second city 
in the United States of 100,000 population to close 
its saloons on its own initiative. 

Minneapolis, a city of 350,000, voted in October on 
closing the saloons in Hennepin County. The battle 
was intense and bitter. With an immense campaign 
fund by the liquor interests; with the certainty that 
St. Paul, its rival across the river, would remain 
‘*wet'’; with gross frauds charged, the ‘‘ wets’’ re- 
tained saloons by only a little over 9,000 majority. 
Under the adverse conditions nearly 45 percent voted 
for a closed saloon. The splendid showing opens the 
vay for a fight for state prohibition. 

The county in Oregon in which Portland, with over 
200,000, is located, was wet by only 94 majority. 
Los Angeles, with over 500,000, strongly leans to the 
dry side. Contrast these with wet Cincinnati or Buffalo. 


Billy Sunday.—No single individual force has been 
greater than Billy Sunday in the fight against the 
saloon. His booze sermon has influenced tens of 
thousands. Sunday is a product of lowa. In his 
native state he early put up the fight against booze, 
and Muscatine, Waterloo, Ottumwa, and Des Moines 
closed their saloons following his meetings. His 
meetings in Colorado Springs and Denver were great 
factors in making Colorado dry. His meeting in 
Omaha will contribute to the same end in Nebraska. 
No wonder the liquor people vilify him. 


That Old Indian Treaty.—Over fifty years ago, in 
an old Indian treaty, Congress forbade the sale of 
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The law had become 


liquor on Indian reservations. 
a dead letter, and the sale of liquor went right on with 


the development of new territory. The old law was 
discovered by W. E. Johnson (who is now with the 
Anti-Saloon League), a test case was brought, was 
carried to the United States Supreme Court and de- 
clared valid. ‘lhe decision closed some two hundred 
saloons in Minnesota, and made thousands of square 
miles dry. In an irregular shape it extended from 
near Duluth to Crookston and Detroit, and south to 
near St. Paul, covering one-fifth of Minnesota. The 
Indian Commissioner is enforcing the law. 


New Forces in Action.—The West is too new to be 
bound by traditionalism. The new ideas of govern- 
ment it has originated have shocked the conservative 
East. The Initiative, the Referendum, the Recall, 
Woman's Suffrage, and the ‘*Des Moines’’ plan of 
city government have had their origin and first prac- 
tical working out in the West. Every Western state 
that voted last fall did so through the Initiative. It 
has put government close to the people by the newer 
methods, It is the enlarged and remodeled New 
England idea of the town meeting ; but it took the 
West to apply it to the state. 

That there will be reverses, eddys, and undertows 
in the great forward movement in the West is antici- 
pated, What great moral movement ever went for- 
ward without setbacks? Washington and possibly 
Colorado will be again in the fight to retain state pro- 
hibition, All the national forces of the liquor power 
will be thrown into the battle. Instead of five states 
being in the fight it is certain that six, and possibly 
eight or nine states in 1916 will see a contest hotter 
than that of 1914. Laxity, lawlessness, and saloon 
domination are passing away. Stronger and better 
forces are coming to the front. In the coming struggle 
the West may be counted on to stand with the South 
for the overthrow of the liquor traffic. 

Crpak Rapips, Iowa. 
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Temperance conditions in Great Britain and France have suddenly become of intense 
concern to the world. What is the real situation in these lands, and what has led to 


this situation ? 


Dr. Kress lets light in on this question as he presents the evidence 


in his searching inquiry into the claim that wine and beer are temperance beverages. 


What difference is the war making in the temperance situation of these European 
nations ? The Sunday School Times wants its readers to have first-hand information 


on this most vital of the immediate problems affecting world temperance, 


An an- 


nouncement about it appears on page 646 of this issue. 


HE claim is made that to check the consumption 
of whiskey, brandy, and other strong alcoholic 
drinks, it is only necessary to encourage the 

sale of beer and wine. 

The American Wine Press, the organ of the wine 
trade, some time ago said ; ‘‘As long as the French 
people drink their native wines, just so long the 
French people will be a sober and temperate race."’ 

But the French people are not a sober people. 
They have not confined themselves to the beverage 
with which they began. They began with wine, and 
have ended with brandy, rum, and absinthe. In the 
official report of the United States Consular Service 
it is stated : ‘*The French people, who were formerly 
large consumers of light wines, are turning to stronger 
beverages, including absinthe, and the number of 
suicides is increasing in corresponding ratio.’’ 

The French government encouraged wine-drinking 
among its people. That it has not tended toward 
temperance is evident. The facts are that the milder 
alcoholic beverages pave the way and create the ap- 
petite for whiskey, brandy, and other stronger alco- 
holic drinks. 

France finds herself to-day one of the largest con- 
sumers of strong alcoholic beverages, per capita, of 
any country in the world. She is reaping the results 
of her past sowing. And _ her intemperance has 
doubtless had its part in the weakening of the nation. 
During the first six months of 1914 the total number 
of deaths in France exceeded the total number of 
births by nearly twenty-five thousand. S. H. Leroy 
Beaulieu, professor in the free school of political sci- 
ence of France, says: ‘‘ The French people are rush- 
ing to suicide. If they continue on this course, the 
French nation, those of French stock, will have lost a 
fifth of. their number before the expiration of the 
present century.’’ The best comment that can be 


given on the implied statement, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker 
. . . whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise,"’ is 
found in the experience of France. 

For many years beer has been the favorite drink in 
England, as wine has been in France. It was gen- 
erally believed that whiskey and brandy would not be 
desired if the use of beer was encouraged. In ‘the 
year 1825 England reduced the duty on strong alco- 
holic drinks from twelve shillings per gallon to seven 
shillings. We are informed that +‘the thirst for the 
new liquid spread with all the rapidity of lightning.’’ 
Why was it? In England as in France the thirst for 
alcohol and for something stronger than beer existed ; 
and this thirst had been cultivated by the use of beer. 
England's leading statesmen concluded that to check 
the use of whiskey, brandy, and rum it was merely 
necessary to encourage the use of beer. An act was 
accordingly passed in 1830 allowing beer to be sold 
without a license. All that was needed was for two 
to certify that the retailer was a respectable person. 

Lord Brougham in advocating this measure said : 
‘‘It was giving the people what, under present cir- 
cumstances, might be called a moral species of bev- 
erage.’’ The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
that the measure would produce a more wholesome 
beverage, and would improve morals. 

When the bill was finally passed, England's leaders 
thought a great victory had been scored. 

The Duke of Wellington proclaimed it a greater 
achievement than any of his military victories. 

What the results were may be gleaned from the 
Statement made by the Rev. Sydney Smith, who him- 
self had favored the bill. ‘The New Beer Bill has 
begun its operations ; everybody is drunk. ‘Those who 
are not singing are sprawling. The sovereign people 
are in a beastly state.'’ 

One writer declared that from his own knowledge 
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he could declare that these beer shops had made 
many, who were previously sober and industrious, 
now drunkards, and many mothers had also become 
tipplers. Drunkenness among women became ex. 
ceedingly common in England. 

The English press, which had favored the bill, 
changed its attitude, and editorials appeared against 
it. The Globe said: ‘‘ The injury done by the Beer 
Act to the peace and order of the rural neighborhood, 
not to mention domestic unhappiness, industry, and 
economy, has been proved by witnesses from every 
class of society to have exceeded the evils of any 
single act of internal administration passed within 
the memory of man,’’ The Liverpool Mail wrote ; 
‘‘A more pernicious concession to popular opinion, 
and so prejudicial to public morals in the rural dis- 
tricts, in villages, hamiets, and roadsides of England 
never was made by the blind senators of a bad gov. 
ernment in the worst times.’’ 

A select committee ofthe House of Commons re. 
ported : ‘‘ The Act, without destroying a single public 
house, has added fifty thousand still more baleful 
houses to the list of temptations so baleful to the 
people.”’ 

_ Magistrate G. F. Drury said : ‘+The Beer Bill has 
done more to brutalize the. English laborer, and take 
him from his family and fireside to the worst associa- 
tions, than almost any measure that could have been 
devised. It has furnished victims for the jails, the 
hulks, and the gallows, and has frightfully extended 
the evils of pauperism and moral debasement.”’ 

In 1869, a committee for the Lower House of Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury reported : 
‘«This measure, though introduced in 1830 for the 
avowed purpose of repressing intemperance by count- 
eracting the temptations to excessive drinking of 
ardent spirits afforded in public houses, has been 
abundantly proved, not only to have failed of its be- 
nevolent purpose, but to have served throughout the 
country to multiply and intensify the very evils it was 
jo remove,’’ and added: ‘‘that free beer diminishes 
drunkenness may be logic, but it isn’t fact."’ 

It is evident from the experiences of both France 
and England that the use of the milder alcoholic bev- 
erages,'as wine and beer, pave the way for drunken- 
ness by creating an appetite for stronger alcoholic 
drinks, —that instead of lessening the consumption of 
these they tend to increase their use. 

The beer industry in the United States has devel- 
oped practically during the past sixty years, Previous 
to this, very little beer was sold. Whiskey, brandy, 
and other spirituous liquors were used. The average 
consumption of alcohol in all its ‘forms was at that 
time one and one-third gallons per head annually. 

The beer consumption has increased by leaps and 
bounds. The breweries now turn out over sixty-five 
million barrels of beer annually. The annual con- 
sumption of alcohol per capita, in the form of beer 
alone, is over one and one-half gallons. This means 
that now there is more alcohol consumed Jer capita 
in the beer that is drunk than was consumed sixty 
years ago in the form of whiskey, brandy, beer, and 
all the other alcoholic beverages combined. 

This increase in the use of beer has not resulted in 
a decrease in the use of the stronger drinks, for the 
average consumption of alcohol in strong alcoholic 
beverages, as whiskey, brandy, etc., per capita has 
increased from one and one-third gallons to over one 
and one-half gallons. We are now consuming ¢hree 
gallons of alcohol instead of one and one-third, and 
this in spite of the efforts put forth to arrest and stop 
the entire traffic. Had no herculean efforts been put 
forth it is difficult to conceive what the consumption 
of alcohol would be. It is evident therefore that beer 
has not made for temperance in America. 

Beer is not a ‘‘ liquid food”’ or ‘‘health drink,’’ as 
it is claimed. Indeed, pure whiskey, which contains 
fifty percent alcohol, with pure water added to reduce 
it to four percent, is less injurious than an equal 
quantity of beer, which contains four percent of alco- 
hol and other injurious products. It is difficult to 
find a heavy beer drinker forty years of age with a 
normal liver, kidneys, or heart. These vital organs, 
from the excessive burden that is thrown upon them, 
wear out prematurely. The beer drinker may have 
an abundance of flesh, but it is of inferior quality. 
Surgeons do not care to operate upon him, because 
the chances of recovery are minimized. Should the 
beer drinker be stricken down with pneumonia or 
some other febrile disease that taxes the heart and 
kidneys, he would have but three chances out of ten 
to make a recovery. So much for the physical ills 
caused by beer drinking. 

The bad moral effect produced by habitual beer 
drinking is even more marked. It produces a moral 
grossness and. seems to destroy the finer and nobler 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 14 (Dan. 1) 


instincts. Professor Sinz of the University of Bonn, 
in speaking of the use of beer by the students of Ger- 
many, says: ‘‘The flooding the stomach and brain 
with beer, so prevalent among our students, I regard 
as a national evil, whether considered from the hygi- 
enic, economic, or intellectual point of view'’; and 
in speaking of its moral effects, Dr. A. Forel of the 
University of Zurich, says: ‘‘ One only needs to study 
in Germany the ‘beer joker,’ beer conversation, and 
beer literature. Among the academic youth of Ger- 
many the drinking of beer has truly killed the ideals, 
and the ethics, and has produced an incredible vulgar- 
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ity." Dr. Edward Hartman says: ‘‘Although of all 
nations Germany has the greatest capacity for culture, 
the general culture of its higher classes is undergoing 
frightful retrogression, because of the beer consump- 
tion of its students." 

In view of all this it seems strange indeed that beer 
should be advertised in some of our leading papers 
that refuse advertisements for whiskey, brandy, and 
rum, as a ‘true temperance drink,’’ as a ‘‘liquid 
bread,’’ and that it should still be urged that to en- 
courage its sale would make for temperance. 

Wastutncton, D. C. 
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How the more than a dozen members of the faculty 
work together to win souls in Omaha 
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Billy Sunday’s “Institute” in Action 


By George G. Wallace 
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** We've only just got started,” said Billy Sunday at the close of five weeks in Omaha. 
Seven weeks the campaign is to run, and Mr. Wallace’s closing two articles will tell 
of the amazing transformations that have been wrought in the lives of high and low. 
Prayers are continuing for Omaha's cowboy mayor and for other influential leaders. 


** Say, my friend, have you seen 
Second Timothy 2 : 15 ? 
First Thessalonians § : 22 
Tells you exactly what to do.’’ 


ID you ever hear a yell like that? Children's 
voices have shrilled it out twice every afternoon, 
five days in the week, throughout the Sunday 

campaign in Omaha. Under the direction of Miss 
Alice M. Gamlin of the Sunday staff of helpers, meet- 
ings are held after school hours in different parts of 
the tri-cities, —Omaha, South Omaha, Council Bluffs. 
One meeting is held in each district. Two meetings in 
different districts are usually held each school day. 

The program of these juvenile meetings consists of 
cheery singing, prayers by adult Christians in attend- 
ance, a short address by Miss Gamlin, an appeal, after 
careful explanation of what is expected, and the sign- 
ing of simple pledge-cards, the age and Sunday-school 
attended being also given. Sufficient older persons— 
Sunday-school teachers usually—are present to assist 
and direct the children, who range in years from ten 
to fifteen. The services are not unduly emotional, 
and most of the children undoubtedly understand and 
appreciate the stand they are taking. 

Sunday mornings the Sunday-schools have been 
gathered together by districts, with much the same 
program, an appeal for rededication being empha- 
sized because of the number of older persons present, 
young men and women of the Bible classes. 

So far as figures can tell the tale of this department 
to date, three thousand children have signed the 
pledge-cards, taken Miss Gamlin by the hand, been 
prayed with, and assisted in this first. step in the 
Christian life. It is the writer's conviction that many 
of them, perhaps the most, are moved to take the step 
because conversion and confession ‘‘are in the air,’’ 
and because, sad to say, for many of them it is the 
first real opportunity. Many interesting incidents 
occur showing the sincerity and understanding of these 
children as to the step they are taking. Some, of 
course, with little or no previous religious training, 
do not realize what they are doing, but these appear 
to be in the minority, and undoubtedly they too have 
received spiritual impressions never to be erased. 


Why She Hit the Trail 


One of the impressive features of the Sunday cam- 
paign in Omaha, and no doubt elsewhere, is the fact 
that this generation of children and young folk are 
hearing religion emphasized and popularized as they 
have never before known it. It has suddenly become 
an all-important theme of conversation in home and 
school. It is ‘* the thing’’ to attend religious services 
at the tabernacle or elsewhere. They are surprised 
and duly impressed to find people of prominence and 
those whose opinions they respect discussing spiritual 
topics and boldly declaring themselves for Christ. 
The far-reaching influence of this phase of the work 
on those who in a few years will be the men and 
women of affairs can not be overestimated. 

This work for juveniles is but one wheel in this well 
set-up machine for evangelization. The day of an 
evangelist with a singer as his only assistant is long 
since past as far as William A. Sunday is concerned. 
He is now the head of a movable institute of several 
departments, with a most capable man or woman at 
the head of each. ‘He is president of a peripatetic 
college, with curriculum and faculty the like of which. 


’ has never been seen in all the history of the modern 


church. ‘lhe Master and his apostles and the travel- 
ing groups of the early church offer the only parallels 
in the history of Christendom. 

One of the most popular of these departments in 
Omaha has been the Business Women's Work, under 
the direction of Miss Frances Miller. In this tri- 
city community ten thousand bright young women 
have been touched. Said a capable young woman in 
charge of important detail work in the office where 
she is employed, ‘* I never went to church, never had 
any religious training, but I have been going right 
along to the Sunday meetings, and I hit the trail the 
other night more because of what Miss Miller has 
been telling us girls than anything else. She's 
great.'* 

The work of this department is a model of system 
and far-reaching effectiveness. There are meetings 
from eleven to one at an improvised lunch-room in 
the business center, with a luncheon furnished for five 
cents, and where Miss Miller and others briefly 
address the girls and women as they come and go. 

The large business blocks are organized floor by 
floor with a ‘‘key girl’’ on each floor, and each 
building is under the supervision of a well-known 
Christian matron of the city, assisted by a committee 
of Christian women. Floor prayer-meetings are held 
for fifteen minutes in some private office in a number 
of buildings. The girls in various large stores and 
offices are organized in a similar manner. ‘The girls 
in the different high scheols are grouped together, and 
there are lectures and Bible classes for these. One 
night a week the business girls and women are given 
special seats at the tabernacle, while the Sunday 
afternoon meetings for women only are made to fit 
the needs of this class. Purity is the theme that more 
than any other is dwelt upon. It is not strange that 
large numbers of this army of young women have 
gained a new view of life, the dangers about them, 
the need of safeguards, and above all the need of 
Christ in their lives. 

Mrs. William Asher, the head of ‘‘ Extension 
Work,"’ is also popular as one of the singers of the 
party. In solo and duet, as well as in leading the 
song service in the mass-meetings for women, she is 
always heartily and happily greeted. A motherly 
woman, she meets the girls of factory and shop as a 
mother would meet her daughters. Because of the 
conditions, this work is not so well known—spectacu- 
lar, shall I say ?—as some other departments, but 
none the less important. 

One of the best-known members of the Sunday 
faculty is Miss Grace Saxe, in charge of the Bible 
ciasses. Hundreds sit under her teaching in the 
classes which meet at the close of the afternoon meet- 
ings in the tabernacle. Other groups are gathered in 
suburbs and points far away from the tabernacle for 
an evening study of the Book. Public school teachers 
and other special groups have the Word opened to 
them in classes particularly adapted to their needs. 

The work among men and boys outside of the taber- 
nacle is in the care of Mr. Rodeheaver, assisted by 
Mr. George H. Brewster. Of Rody'’s work some ac- 
count was given in a previous article. Mr. Brewster, 
by the way, is an example of the pulling power of the 
Sunday evangelistic movement. An instructor in 
music in Des Moines, with a home and a studio that 
were his delight, and a business that was profitable, 
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the campaign in that city reached his heart and his 
life ; and when a eall canie from Mr.-Sunday a few 
months ago, with much self-denial he left all and joined 
the evangelist. Of delightful personality, and skilled 
as a singer and pianist, as well as leader of prayer- 
meetings and classes, Mr. Brewster has been very 
popular in Omaha, and is a valuable accession to the 
party. 

Before all these named there is, of course, Mrs. 
Sunday, whose capable hand and motherly touch are 
felt everywhere. With an experience in evangelistic 
work equal to that of her famous husband, she has 
the womanly intuition, the steadying hand, and the 
kindly tactfulness which supplement every depart- 
ment of the great machine, 

Mr. George M. Sunday, the twenty-three-year-old 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Sunday, has also left home and 
wife and baby to go up and down the country, help- 
ing father and mother save men and women. He 
looks after the ushers, the personal workers, the busi- 
ness end of a campaign, meets with committees and 
delegations, and stands between his father and the 
thousand and one local questions that arise to perplex 
or irritate. 

Then there are the ‘‘forerunners.’’ There is the 
Rev. John Wallace Welsh, who goes before the party 
a month or six weeks to prepare the way, instruct 
committees and workers, and stimulate and warm up 
the Christian people where the next campaign is to be 
held. There is big Joe Speice who builds the taber- 
nacles, and out of thousands of feet of rough lumber 
and carloads of sawdust makes a temple in which the 
acoustics are as nearly perfect as any building of like 
size and many times the cost in all the land, —a build- 
ing that, a few weeks later, will be transformed from 
a mere barn into a holy of holies for thousands of men 
and women. 

After the campaign is on, another’ useful member 
of the party is Albert Peterson, the caretaker of the 
tabernacle, who also has charge of the sale of song- 
books, the comfort of the great audiences, and can 
lead a prayer-meeting or lead a ‘‘down and outer"’ 
up the sawdust trail with any of them. 

Mr. Sunday's enormous correspondence, a hundred 
to two hundred letters a day, is looked after by Robert 
Mathews, who also meets the newspaper men, and 
attends to the publicity side of the work. He is, of 
course, like all the party, an experienced prayer- 
meeting leader. Two grand pianos ate necessary in 
the tabernacle meetings and Mr. Mathews presides 
at one, while Mr. Brewster is at the other. 


The Society Women and Business Men Want Him 


Two most necessary adjuncts of the tabernacle ser- 
vices are the hospital and the nursery. It is surpris- 
ing how many persons collapse, or grow faint and sick 
in a great crowd, Physicians and nurses are always 
ready in the hospital under the choir platform and 
the skilful ushers are called upon to bear to them 
tenderly several every day who need their services. 

A block away a nursery in charge of a well-known 
Christian woman of the city, with a corps of assistants, 
takes care of as many as 175 babies in one day. 

One of the features of the campaign is Mr. Sun- 
day's appearance before special groups. Assisted by 
Mrs. Sunday and other members of the party, as oc- 
casion may require, he has addressed groups of society 
women at the homes of social leaders, where he has 
met and largely convinced and influenced women who 
have previously opposed him. As many as two hun- 
dred who might otherwise not have heard him, nor 
been brought under the spell of the gospel, have lis- 
tened breathlessly and tearfully to the evangelist in 
one of these meetings, held each week. In like 
manner he addresses lodges and business men's or- 
ganizations, always stressing the claim of the gospel. 
In every case he is invited by these bodies ; he does 
not seek the invitation ; they ask him because they 
want him. 

Mention must be made of the permanency sought 
by all the departments of this campaign. The final 
two weeks will see permanent organizations formed to 
carry on the work. Two weeks? Is that all the 
time that remains of that campaign toward which 
Omaha has looked for years? Two weeks! How 
many not saved! How much to be done! This is 
the way Mr. Sunday prayed about it last Sunday 
morning, and the prayer was echoed with a sob and 
a throat-catch by thousands who breathlessly listened : 

‘« Jesus, I've been preaching here in Omaha five 
weeks. I don't know why I should preach two weeks 
more. I will only be putting old pictures in new 
frames, Jesus. I don't know what more I can do, 
and yet there seems lots more to do. Jesus, for we've 
only just got started."' 

OmaHa, NEBRASKA, 
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' Surprising Brazil With Applied Christianity 


By Frank L. Brown '** Stes! Seccetery of the World's 
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HINK of a city of 1,000,000 without a playground 
nor any organization of its recreational life. 
Such was Rio de Janeiro until a few years ago. 
Such was Buenos Aires until a short while back when 
its first playground was introduced. And part of the 
trouble with the morals of South America is that phy- 
sical expression in wholesome sport has not been 
practised, and the sexes have not been brought to- 
gether in social occasions for mutual acquaintance, 
The Spanish system has not promoted these things. 
To be sure, there has been horse-racing, cock-fight- 
ing, bull-fighting, with the attendant gambling evil, 
but the physical development of the individual has 
been lacking. 

Dr. Nelson told me that the first set of gymnasium 
apparatus had come recently to Buenos Aires, and he 
hopes to have physical training gradually introduced 
into the public schools. Rio's first playground came 
about through the joint work of the People’s Institute 
and the Y. M.C. A. The Rev. H. C. Tucker, Presi- 
dent of the People’s Institute, asked the city for the 
use of a portion of the grounds adjoining the old resi- 
dence of the emperor for playground purposes. Two 
plots were granted. Mr. Huntress of the Light and 
Power Company secured a supply of Spalding Brothers’ 
modern playground apparatus. Local firms co-oper- 
ated by furnishing other material required in outfitting 
the grounds. Mr, Salassa, physical and playground 
director for the Y. M. C. A., and the People’s Central 
Institute, directed the installation and athletics, and 
the children and young people were placed under in- 
struction. 

When the men in charge took off their coats to help 
the children in their play society was shocked. This, 
however, soon passed, and the boys now, in the slim- 
mest of attire, race around the tracks without criti- 
cism, 

So successful has the experiment been that Mr. 
Tucker has been invited to co-operate in plans to in- 
stall a playground in each new school building con- 
structed in Rio, and the Playground Association in 
America is assisting in these plans. 

This playground work is simply one of many 
branches of the service of the People’s Institute, new 
to Brazil, which is revealing an applied Christianity 
and is bringing the heartiest commendation. 

A new building has been secured in a needy dis- 
trict. Its welcome is put thus: ‘‘ The Catholic, the 
atheist, the poor, the sinful, the sick, the ignorant, the 
burdened, —all find a welcome at our pharmacy, our 
dental office, our schools, our playgrounds, our Sea- 
men’s Mission, our church services. The Institute 
not only tries to embody the spirit of helpfulness in 
all the varied program of service; it also tries to 
inculcate this spirit in all those with whom it comes 
in contact.”’ 

The Department of Evangelization has organized 
and is maintaining Sunday-schools and 
church services in suburbs, holds church 





A young Spanish stowaway, who excited much interest 
on the cedar when he was discovered, appears in 
the picture with Mr. Brown (at the left) and other pas- 
sengers. His story was that when about ten he left 
Spain and for six years has lived in the land where 
boys have every encouragement to evil, and little— 
although blessedly increasing—encouragement to good. 


for more than fifty men religiously, socially, and edu- 
cationally, as no institution is doing in Brazil. The 
only paper in Brazil for the deaf-mute is published by 
this Institute. The leader of this class is passionately 
devoted to his work. His report, at the Sunday-school 
convention, of the deaf-mute Sunday-school was a 
unique feature of that convention, and he interpreted 
to the class the addresses of the convention. When 
the police found themselves unable to do anything 
with the slum-dwellers who were driven to shacks on 
the hills by the widening of a city street which ran 
through their colony, this leader established a Sunday- 
school on the hill, lived there, and completely trans- 
formed the hill community. 

The seamen, too, find here a welcome at one of the 
world’s great ports. Many are stranded here without 
a home, Ten nationalities were at the table at the 
Christmas supper in the Institute. Work for their 
board is provided for them. I looked through their 


comfortable quarters, superintended by an American 
college man, who himself had been a castaway through 
drink, and who is devoting his life now to this humble 
service for Christ. Reading- and game-rooms provide 
for the evenings, 

In a city where the death-rate from tuberculosis is 
4.02 per 1,000, as against London's 1.65 percent, the 
People’s Institute is, through lantern-slide lectures on 
the causes and prevention of this dread disease, lead. 
ing the way to a better record. The habit of closing 
everything tightly at night through fear of robbers 
and the night air is one of the causes of this high 
mortality rate. 

The children of this neighborhood never saw play- 
apparatus before. Out of their poverty their Sunday- 
school contribution averages three cents gold per 
member. The deaf and dumb provide from their 
little a fund for those who may be more distressed, 

Our last hours at Rio were made pleasant by a base- 
ball game, refreshments served to us by the ladies of 
the American colony, including some home-made 
cake and crullers, which tasted mighty good in far-off 
Brazil. The ladies were in turn given a reception on 
the Kroonland and a pound of American candy,—a 
treat in Brazil, As we swung away from the dock, 
the local band played the ‘Star Spangled Banner.”’ 
We threw every American flag we had to the breeze, 
to the delight of the missionaries and others, —our 
flag a contrast to Brazil's colors of green and yellow. 

But we have two more stops in South America after 
moving out of Rio's beautiful harbor. One of these 
is Bahia on the coast, one day northeast of Rio. As 
we passed the lighthouse into the broad harbor of 
Bahia there were many exclamations of delight at the 
beautiful situation of the city. The business section 
was built along the wharf level, and the residences 
and public. buildings stretched for miles along the 
bluffs. Of the 300,000 population fifty percent is 
colored or mulatto, for we are not far from Africa, and 
the Portuguese slave-trade in the early days brought 
thousands of black slaves to this coast. There are a 
hundred and twenty Catholic churches and convents 
in Bahia. Half a million bags of cocoa are exported 
from here annually, the United States securing its chief 
cocoa supply from Bahia. Tropical fruits are abun- 
dant. There is only ten to fifteen degrees difference 
between their summer and winter. 

The Kroonland passengers bought profusely of 
monkeys and parrots, which are native to Brazil. The 
requirements of life are easily satisfied here as to 
clothing, shelter, and food, but even with this there 
is much suffering in Brazil, due to the war and the bad 
condition of the national finances, 

I had the pleasure of speaking to the American 
College, where the boys and girls are being trained 
for Christian service and are under fine influence. In 
the State of Bahia the Southern Baptists have thirty 

Sunday-schools, and the other evangeli- 
cal churches are doing well, although the 





services at the Central Institute, in addi- 
tion to seamen’s services on board the 
ships lying at the wharves, does house- 
to-house evangelization through the pas- 
tor, two Bible women, and others. 

A day-school with two American and 
two Brazilian teachers provides element- 
ary instruction and a practical education 
for 150 of the very poor, including sew- 
ing, cooking, and a kindergarten. The 
night school enrolls 123 pupi!s, and cov- 
ers such subjects as typewriting, em- 
broidery, and sewing. Physical instruc- 
tion is given for both day and night 
students. The daily tooth-brush drill of 
the children is an interesting feature. 

The medical and dental clinical de- 
partment has relieved an enormous 
amount of human suffering. In one 
year, 1,325 prescriptions were filled in 
the Institute pharmacy. 

The legal department has done an 
invaluable service to the poor in a coun- 
try where lawyers fatten off the people, 
and the Jaw's delays are a joke. 

The deaf anddumb department cares 
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People’s Central Institute. 


at a Sunday-school convention. 





The police of Rio were afraid to go into the districts from which these children 
were gathered. But they are now members of Sunday-school, a branch of the 


that was too bad for the law to handle. 





The superintendent, Java Ribeiro, a painter who had 
in this slum district, was converted at the Institute, and caught his inspiration linent 
He is now doing transforming work in the place 


large percentage of illiterates — eighty 
percent—prevents satisfactory progress. 
The need of a trained native pastorate 
is especially urgent. The illegitimacy 
here is given as high as fifty percent. 
There is no word in the Portuguese lan- 
guage corresponding with our conception 
of home. The educated and wealthy 
Brazilians have yet to be reached by the 
gospel. The gospel has greatly stimu- 
lated the desire of the people for educa- 
tion, and the splendid work of the mis- 
sions is winning the approval of residents. 
Said a Brazilian physician, not a Chris- 
tian, ‘* You are here for our good, not to 
make money out of us,’’ and he declined 
to accept pay for his service to the mis- 
sionaries, ; 

The city of Bahia was placarded with 
advertisements of quack cures for syph- 
ilis. One of the physicians on the boat 
took pictures of these. They suggest the 
utter need of moral cleansing of the con- 
The governor came to the boat 
to bid us good-bye, and the military band 
did its whole duty on the occasion. 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 14 (Dan. 1). 


We regretted greatly that the difficulty of landing 
at Pernambuco prevented our stop at that important 
port, for some of the best Sunday-school work in 
Brazil centers here. At the last Sunday-school con- 
yention some fifty schools were represented. We sent 
a written message, however, to the Sunday-school 
workers, and pushed on for five days to Para, our last 
port in Brazil. 

Just as we left the harbor of Bahia a stowaway was 
discovered aboard. He wasa Spanish boy of sixteen, 
who by his story had left Spain when about ten and 
had lived in Bahia ever since, working as a grocer's 
clerk. He hoped to get to New York. He was rag- 
ged enough. The passengers became interested in 
his case. It was found to be impracticable for him 
to go on to New York, but $67 was raised for him 
for clothes and to pay his passage to Montevideo 
or Buenos Aires where there was a probability of 
work, 

For five days we are on the water rounding the 
eastern corner of Brazil, and for three days run almost 
parallel with the equator. We had all expected a 
hot trip, but the trade winds kept us comfortable 
until we entered the broad bosom of the Para River, 
one of the big outlets of the mighty Amazon. The 
water is muddy and for over one hundred miles the 
ocean is colored by this great brown flood which 
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gathers up the water from the water-shed of the east- 
ern slope of the Andes. Some of these tributary 
streams are a thousand miles long. 

The city of Para is seven hours’ journey up the 
river. It is a city of 180,000 and the center of the 
rubber shipping industry, a thoroughly tropical spot. 
The people are chiefly mulatto and Portuguese. The 
city has a fine botanical and zoological garden and a 
cathedral three hundred years old. 

Dr. Nelson, the Methodist missionary here, has 
had thirty-four years’ service. He was imprisoned in 
1893 for four months for some article printed by him 
which attacked the local ideas as to the Virgin Mary. 
I saw the room in the prison which he occupied. The 
judges who imprisoned him are now his warm friends, 
and he has tutored their children. We placed the 
stowaway boy in his care. 

There are four Sunday-schools at Para. A meeting 
was planned for the evening of our scheduled arrival, 
but unfortunately we did not dock until too late. 

In the streets of the city the small boys were selling 
lottery tickets for the weekly drawing, and smoking 
cigarettes. I took a picture of one boy just as we left 
this our last port in South America. The plea in the 
face of that waif for a square chance to know Christ 
and Life is my last remembrance of South America. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








| Mecheolody on How We Get Our Languages 


Questions on Bible languages and others, discussed in the month’s archeological review 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 
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WESTERN correspondent asks the following 
questions with the request that they be answered 
in The Sunday School Times. Most of them 

will be of interest to many readers : 


1. What language is regarded as the oldest? 


Semitic, Hamitic, and Aryan (Japhetic) languages 
are, of course, co-ordinate in origin. The primitive 
source of all of them, that is to say, the common lan- 
guage with which all the descendants of Noah left the 
region of the resting of the ark, is not known and 
probably never will be known. Concerning the old- 
est of known tongues there is much difference of 
opinion. The chief competitors for the honor of age 
are the Sumerian, the Egyptian, and the Chinese. 
The Hittite territory almost always included much of 
the region near the place of dispersion after the 
deluge. Hittite literature might reveal much, if only 
it were fully understood. Some West African lan- 
guages, as the Bantu, are thought by some to be very 
old because of the exceedingly elaborate character of 
the inflections. On the other hand, some regard that 
as merely arrested development. What is the mark 
of greatest development? elaborateness ? or the wear- 
ing down process which has reduced Chinese and 
English to an almost uninflected condition ? 

It used to be thought, without mucli reason, that 
Hebrew was the oldest language. Then, in later 
years, that was entirely given up, also without suffi- 
cient reason. Now, with the discovery that the early 
Canaanite was practically the same as Hebrew, it 
begins to look once more, from very good reason, as 
though Hebrew is, after all, among the oldest of the 
known tongues. The oldest form of it goes back cer- 
tainly a very long way toward the common speech 
which was brought out of the ark. 


2. What do linguists say about the Bible account of the 
confusion of tongues ? 


They say various things : linguists are of all sorts of 
religious, philosophical, and historical beliefs. Some 
of them regard the account which the Bible gives of 
the confusion of tongues as legendary, or even myth 
ical ; others, as historical, but not permitting modern 
historical rules to be applied in too exacting a way, 
that is to say, the account is ancient Oriental history, 
not modern Occidental history. Perhaps the best 
view is that which regards the account in Genesis as 
truly historical, presenting what took place among 
Semitic people, when ‘‘they journeyed east, and 
found a plain in the land of Shinar,’’ as a sample of 
the process of language-making throughout the world. 
Certain it is that the rise of languages described in 
Genesis 11 in connection with the separation of 
peoples because of difference of opinion, or of re- 
ligion, or of language, at any rate of ‘‘lip,’’ as the 
Hebrew expresses it, is exactly the way in which dia- 
lects and languages have risen and are still rising in 





the world. So, ‘‘Pennsylvania German'’; and 
** Mexican Spanish "’; yes, and ‘* American English."’ 


3. Werethe Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Accadian, 
and Chaldean languages all distinct and separate, and were 
they all written in the cuneiform character ? 


Sumerian and Accadian are different names for the 
same language. Babylonian and Assyrian are very 
nearly related Semitic tongues. Chaldean is a later 
resultant from the mingling of all of these, especially 
Assyrian and Babylonian. It was the language of 
Babylonia in the days of Daniel. Later Chaldean was 
probably written to some extent in the Aramaic 
character, all the others in cuneiform. 


4. Did Abraham bring the Hebrew with him to Canaan, 
or was it a language he learned in Canaan, as emigrants to 
the United States learn English ? 


Hebrew was the ‘‘language of Canaan.’’ How 
nearly the language of Abraham conformed to it when 
he came to the land, it is impossible to say. The 
Babylonian tongue was near of kin to the Canaanite. 
Canaan was a part of the Babylonian Empire. If 
Abraham spoke only the Babylonian of his time at 
Ur, he would need to learn the Canaanite at least as 
much as a Londoner needs to learn the Highland 
dialect, or a Roman the Italian of many parts of 
Italy. 


5. Is it certain that the Israelites brought the same lan- 
guage out of Egypt that they took into it? 


Doubtless many, perhaps all of them, knew the 
Egyptian tongue. There is no evidence that they 
dropped their own language for the Egyptian. They 
did, however, take up many Egyptian words into the 
Hebrew. It was to be expected that they should do 
so, and many such words survive in the Hebrew of 
Pentateuch. They furnish evidence, not as a matter 
of course, but because of the peculiarities of their use. 
~—indeed, irrefutable evidence, —of the origin of the 
Pentateuch in the time of Moses. 
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A Step Toward Understanding the Hittite 


MONG the hundreds of archeological items in the 
inany journals which have to be scanned in order 
to sort out the information contained in this re- 

view page it is not to be-wondered at that once in a 
while something should be overlooked. Here is one 
such overlooked item of much interest: Professor 
Sayce reports some fragments of cuneiform tablets now 
at Berlin which were brought from the old Hittite 
capital of Boghaz-keui. These fragments contain parts 
of lists of words in the Sumerian, Assyrian and Hittite 
languages, a kind of trilingual dictionary, as it were. 
The lists are not very extensive, but they give a real 
Start toward decipherment of the Hittite language. 
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This discovery will go a long way toward the read- 
ing of the Hittite literature that iswritten in the cunei- 
form character, but it still leaves unsolved the per- 
plexing problem of the strange Hittite hieroglyphs. 
However, when the Hittite language is once acquired, 
it can hardly be long until the Hittite character also 
will be deciphered. Once it becomes possible to 
read the great mass of Hittite hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, a new flood of light on Bible history will be 
poured in from the northwest. 

Professor A. H, Sayce, The Expository Times, XXV, 
1914, p- 520. 
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More than One Kind of Wine? 


$6 HE good wine’’ (John 2:10). The wrangle 
about Bible wines will go on, I suppose, for- 
ever, or at least as long as the temperance 
struggle continues. Was there more than one kind 
of wine? The common use of the two wines cannot 
yet be proved from the monuments. 

But it is interesting to note that whatever there may 
have been in olden time, there are two kinds of wine 
in common use in Palestine now,—one a spirituous 
wine widely advertised and sold to the world of wine- 
drinkers, the other an unfermented wine, boiled grape- 
juice, which the Jewish peasants make for themselves, 
recommended as an antidote for the troublesome 
diarrhoea of that region. I have myself sought relief 
in its use, 

I cannot from my experience encourage any one 
to think that one unaccustomed to its use would 
drink much of it for pleasure, certainly such would 
not ‘* tarry long’’ at it, nor pronounce it the ‘‘ good 
wine.’’ Its peculiar, pungent flavor lingers on my 
palate as I write these lines after the lapse of more 
than twenty years. But this does not settle the mat- 
ter. There is no accounting for tastes, especially 
acquired tastes. People drink far less palatable po- 
tions and pronounce them as nectar. The resinous 
wine of Greece at the present time, so much prized 
by native Greeks, would probably be offensive to 
most persons, So there is no necessary reason why 
the people at the wedding at Cana may not have 
pronounced even this acrid, boiled grape-juice the 
‘* good wine.’ 
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The Direction Daniel Looked 


N AN archeological conversation a friend of mine 
recently proposed to define ‘‘orientation’’ as 
‘«set by the points of the compass,’’—that. is, 

‘« facing to the north, south, east, and west.’’ That 
is not a bad ‘‘dictionary’’ definition, but it will not 
always do in archeology. - There it means not ‘set 
by the points of the compass,’’ but ‘‘ the way a thing 
is set,’’-—that is, its relation to the points of the 
compass. 

This definition will serve as an introduction to the 
notice of an interesting discussion at a recent meeting 
of the Archeological Institute of America (the meeting 
held in Haverford, Pennsylvania) on Ancient Orien- 
tation from Babylon to Rome, which is an attempt to 
determine exactly ‘‘ the way in which one faced in a 
religious ceremony.’’ This was a very important 
matter in the minds of the ancients. Is it not natu- 
rally important always and everywhere? Do we not 
always in thought—that is, in mental attitude—‘*‘ look 
toward God”’’ in religious service? Did not the Psalm- 
ist say, ‘‘ To the hills I will lift up mine eyes’’ ?— 
that is, toward Zion. Does not the Lord say, ‘* Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
earth’’ ? thus associating salvation with the imaging 
of direction? So it is related of Daniel that his win- 
dow was open ‘‘ toward Jerusalem’’ as he prayed three 
times a day. 

In this discussion of orientation in religious cere- 
monies among the ancients it is concluded by the 
author of the paper that they looked in different 
directions for different purposes and in different 
places. They faced to the north or to the south to 
consult the heavens, and to the east for good luck. 
The west was not in favor for any purpose. In many 
things it has been pointed out that Israel was influ- 
enced, sometimes very much for evil, by the prac- 
tises of the heathen round about. But it is manifest 
that in this matter of the mental and physical attitude 
in worship, the Jew of Daniel’s day was absolutely 
divorced from any heathen influence in the orienta- 
tion of his worship. He disregarded all their ideas 
about direction and looked fo the west, ‘‘ toward 
Jerusalem.”’ 

Professor A.-L. Frothingham, American Journal of 
Archeology, 1915; p. 73- 
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A World-View of a Big 
Business 


By Philip E. Howard 








age | of those just outside the current of Sunday- 
school life, who do not even know that some 

thirty millions of their fellow human-beings are 
members of the world’s Sunday-schools, would have 
opened their eyes in surprise if they had strolled 
through the crowded corridors of the Hotel Astor in 
New York on the evening of October 12, 1915, and 
had walked into one of the beautiful dining-rooms 
where a company of a hundred men ‘was gathered. 
If a stranger to the Sunday-school had entered that 
room, but not a stranger to men of affairs in New 
York City and in other centers, he would have won- 
dered just what big business was on hand. 

There was indeed big business on hand that even- 
ing. Around the table were lawyers and doctors, 
bankers and builders, writers, editors, and publishers, 
and advertising men, heads of large businesses of 
many kinds, officials of city and state, college presi- 
dents, ministers and missionaries, secretaries of fore- 
most religious movements that are affecting the world, 
and in the ‘‘ King Row,’’ at the long table raised 
somewhat above the others, men who‘have their mil- 
lions, to be sure, but who are really spending an im- 
mense amount of time on the millions of Sunday- 
school workers the world around, with what even the 
casual observer would say was quite as intense devo- 
tion, to say the least, as any that is given to their 
business affairs. 

The dinner was given by Mr. H. J. Heinz, of Pitts- 
burgh, Chairman of the World’s Sunday School 
Executive Committee, in honor of three distinguished 
religious leaders, on behalf of the World's Sunday 
School Association, whose American headquarters are 
now in the Metropolitan Tower in New York. 

The little old Sunday-schools of a hundred years 
ago would have borne with an easier mind the con- 
tempt in which they were then held by so many, if 
they could have had a vision of such a gathering as 
this. No man’s approval is needed to dignify the 
Sunday-school to-day, but it is significant that, be- 
cause of the obvious place that the Sunday-school 
now has in spreading the gospel, men who know 
what that means in the shaping of life are willing to 
put life into that work as never before. Here, for 
instance, at the chief table sits Mr. Heinz as host, the 
head of an enormous business enterprise with branches 
in many parts of the world; as toastmaster Colonel 
E. W. Halford, a vital factor in the great Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, a citizen of distinction in 
many services for the United States Government. 
The guests of honor were John R. Mott, the head of 
the International Y. M. C. A. movement and of the 
Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference, undoubtedly the outstanding leader in 
world-wide Christian enterprise; Bishop J. C. Hart- 
zell, who knows Africa as the New Yorker knows 
Manhattan, and who cannot say enough about the 
work that the Sunday-school is accomplishing in‘'mis- 
sion lands; and Samuel M. Zwemer, the acknowl- 
edged leader -in the campaign for Christ throughout 
the Moslem world. Others at that and other tables 
might be mentioned whose names stand out in the 
business and Sunday-school history of this country. 

Those who have heard Dr. Mott speak only on stu- 
dent work might well count it a privilege to hear him 
when he has the missionary aspects .of the Sunday- 
school for his theme, ‘‘The Place of the Sunday- 
school in World Evangelization.'’ On the soniber 
and lurid background of war conditions in Europe, 
he painted a picture of missionary opportunity among 
the young which no one who heard him is likely to 
forget. He holds that the present opportunity is ‘‘ un- 
precedented in urgency, because there are just now 
so many plastic nations. Shall they set in Christian 
or un-Christian molds ?’’ With all the intensity of 
his great experience and strong convictions Dr. Mott 
urged the absolute necessity of teaching the Scriptures 
everywhere to the youth of the nations, because the 
Scriptures ‘‘ vibrate with the energies of another 
world,”’ 

Bishop Hartzell told vividly of some of the achieve- 
ments of the World’s Sunday School Association- in 
its great conventions, and in the mission field. Dr. 
Zwemer startled the men, who were carried on the 
wings of his eloquence far away from crowded Broad- 
way, by the pathetic picture of child-life in Moslem 
lands, a childhood so ruined by Moslem beliefs that 
the boys and girls have no idea whatever of the life 
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that our children know. Child labor, child marriage, 
child degradation everywhere ; and eighty millions 
of these boys and girls in need to-day ! 

The writer of these words does not recall a Sunday- 
school gathering of this size where there have been 
grouped so many religious, business, and educational 
leaders for such a meeting. The impression made 
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upon them by the world-view may have great signifi- 
cance for the world-wide work of the Sunday-school, 
That institution is not on probation. It is big busi- 
ness to-day in the finest sense of spiritual opportu. 
nity and efficiency. It is indeed ‘the business on 
which the sun never sets.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Daniel’s Place Among Earth’s Greatest Lives 
By the Rev. W. Harvey-Jellie, Litt. D. 
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What explains this slave boy who became a favorite courtier of three monarchs, and 
imperial chancellor of mighty Babylon ; who while he was still living was named by 
God with Noah and Job as one of the world’s most righteous men; and who was 
given by a heaven-sent messenger the highest title heaven could confer—* O Daniel, 
thou man greatly beloved”? Can Christians to-day enter into Daniel’s secret ? 


IKE some great beacon-light gleaming through 
the darkness, so the life of Daniel seems to glow 
across the centuries. Strong, fearless, and pure 

in his walk with men, humble and earnest in his walk 
with God, the life of this man of intense action and 
equally intense devotion is simply packed with inspir- 
ing lessons for our day. 

We have perhaps learned to regard Daniel so 
much as a man of glorious and mysterious visions, a 
seer into the marvels of unborn ages, that we forget 
that he was no recluse, but a man who moved amid 
princes and politicians, in courts and empires, and 
who lived more for his own age than for ages to come. 
Daniel lived in one of those great ages of the world’s 
history in which there is so much to remind us of 
modern movements and conditions. The great Chal- 
dean empire was at its height of power and glory. 
Babylon, its capital, was not only rich in gold; it 
was a city of art and learning, of culture and com- 
merce. Merchants thronged its marts, soldiers paraded 
on its grounds, politicians intrigued in its courts, 
priests sacrificed in its temples, and gay inhabitants 
moved in its gardens and mansions. During Daniel's 
lifetime dynasties rose and fell; the march of con- 
quering armies echoed all through the period. And 
over all heathendom threw the lurid glare of its min- 
gled pomp and superstition. 


Thrust Into a Swaggering World Empire 

Into that world of opportunity and of peril came 
the captive lad of royal lineage and godly ancestry. 
Born almost in the purple, he was yet an exile and a 
slave; and at once he was. assigned & place in the 
palace-life of the great heathen empire and its swag- 
gering world-power. For some sixty years or more 
he occupied positions near to the Babylonian throne. 
And from first to last his life aroused admiration for its 
manliness, its intensity, and its purity. 

Try to let your mind’s-eye take in the outstanding 
facts and features of his eventful life in one brief sweep 
of vision! Yousee him in a Hebrew palace as a youth 
of wealth and culture while the armies of Babylon lay 
siege to the city of his fathers. Then Jerusalem falls 
into the hands of the ruthless enemy. The city is 
sacked. The hallowed vessels of the temple are in 
impious hands, The spoil is carried away to Babylo- 
nia, and in the long train of captives goes Daniel. 

Our next vision shows him well cared for in the 
great educational establishments of Nebuchadnezzar, 
alad of fearless loyalty to purity and honor, and a 
master of self-control. And in the Chaldean Uni- 
versity life he excels beyond all others, rising at 
length to the post of honor as president of the schol- 

airs of Babylon (Dan. 1 : 21 ; 5: 11). 

Among the Babylonian students and satraps he 
must have lived during those strange times when the 
great monarch lost his reason and fled as a soulless 
maniac to the free life of the Eastern prairies, until 
the return of calm humility of heart led to a restora- 
tion of reason. Yet Daniel’s wisdom had already led 
to his entrance into the public life of his adopted 
country. We see him seated in the vice-regal chair, 
administering the affairs of all Babylonia (2 : 48). 

The years pass on, and Belshazzar is on his father’s 
throne, with new favorites around him, men of luxury 
and license. Again Daniel comes to the front, 
through that higher wisdom that enables him to in- 
terpret the vision of the writing hand. 

And then again the tramp of invading soldiers 
sounds around his dwelling. Babylon falls. ‘The 
dynasty changes. The Medians succeed the Chal- 
deans, But once again 


Darius succeeds Belshazzar, 


it is Daniel who is raised to the head of the govern- 
ment. He becomes the imperial chancellor. Yet 
the dazzling splendor of his position does not make 
him for a moment abate his unflinching loyalty to 
conscience. And in the issue we see him, surrounded 
by jealous, intriguing politicians, paying the penalty 
of his consistency by that terrible night in the lions’ 
den. Again he triumphed and received the reward 
of his honest worth by renewed honor from the king 
he served. And the record of his closing years is 
covered from a temporal point of view by that one 
statement; ‘*So this Daniel prospered in the reign of 
Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian."’ 

Yet there is another side to his experience, the 
most mysterious and marvelous of all, that must be 
carefully noted. Time after time Daniel appears as 
the man of visions. And I think we must look at 
him as a man who was accustomed to break free from 
his engrossing study of the imperial affairs of Baby- 
lon, with all the outward power and all the inherent 
weakness of that empire, to endeavor to forecast the 
trend of events in coming days. And his clear, in- 
telligent statesmanship, with his gifted foresight, 
would, in those hours when he pondered the prob- 
lems of the imperialism of God in the ages, be used 
by God to enable him to gaze far, far away in those 
visions that disclosed the leading features of age after 
age of world history. 

And so at last, full of years, full-of wisdom, full of 
honor, he passes to his rest, assured that he should 
stand in his appointed place ‘at the end of the days.”’ 

Evidently Daniel owed his eminence to some won- 
derful gifts. It was not the mere drift of circum- 
stances that brought him to power and honor. Rather 
it was this—in an age of violence, and lust, and un- 
principled actions, he stood forth pre-eminently as a 
man of God-founded character. His life had been 
given to God in a full and absolute surrender. And 
the Spirit of God had unhindered sway throughout his 
many years of intelligent, consecrated activity. So 
Daniel's life became one of consistent, practical god- 
liness ; and as such it excelled in every line of con- 
duct and of thought. 


God Waiting to Make Daniels To-day 

Sometimes I try to estimate the life of this marvel- 
ous man ; and the more I study it, the more I am 
lost in amazement. I do not know of any parallel in 
all history to the brilliant career of this alien slave, 
who became a favorite courtier of three monarchs and 
imperial chancellor of mighty Babylon. And I often 
wish I could penetrate the calm depths of that man's 
soul as he defies the whole power of king and court 
in loyalty to his faith, or as he sits alone with some 
angel messenger with his eye bent on the distant 
future. And every time I ponder the secret of his 
eminence I realize what a marvelous thing it is for a 
human life to be absolutely possessed by God—fully 
empowered by his Spirit. And I remember that God 
is still willing to lead the surrendered life, and the 
Spirit of God is still waiting to fill the obedient heart. 

The secret of power is still the same. Whether we 
tread the slippery paths of political. life or walk as 
merchants or students or humbler citizens, it is still 
true that we shall never really excel unless we know 
the secret that gave such power to Daniel and come 
thereby to possess that priceless wealth that lies in 
true character. But noblest character always depends 
on genuine spirituality.. And spirituality like that of 


Daniel is found to-day through the saving friendship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
ToRONTO, ONTARIO. 


There's no other way. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


+¢ | T WAS the coolest piece of work I have ever 
seen,” said a British officer. A newspaper 
despatch tells us what he saw. ‘A shell came 
from the Prussian side, which blew up ina trench and 
cut a telegraph line to pieces. The next moment a 
sigualer dashed through with a layer of wire in his 
hand, the pincers between his teeth, and quite an 
armory of other tools in his pocket. Then with shot 
and shell playing around him he began to relay the 
broken telegraph line, fixed it up, walked calmly 
back to his original spot, wiped from his face the mud 
and dust with which it was covered, relit his pipe, 
and awaited his next job.” The same despatch says 
that we have not yet realized the bravery and skill 
of the telegraph section of the Royal Engineers, 
whose work is to organize victory ‘ by acting as the 
ears of the British army.” ‘* Under no circumstances 
whatever must communications between the artillery 
and the infantry sections be interrupted for a mo- 
ment, for that might mean disaster to the whole 
army.”’ To maintain the connection, at any cost, and 
at any time of night or day, is the signaler’s duty. 
Daniel was one of those heroic signalers who, at no 
matter what the cost to himself, maintained the con- 
nection between heaven and earth. ‘The Bible from 
cover to cover is a record of the bravery and skill, the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of such Royal Engineers. 
Without them, God’s communication with men would 
be cut off. 


Our Background Material 

From the very beginning, God has wanted man, 
in loyalty and obedience to Himself, to have dominion 
over this world. This was his purpose when he 
created man (Gen. 1 : 26-28). But man rejected the 
will of God, and lost his first and intended place of 
dominion. Centuries later God called a man who 
was to be the founder and father of His Chosen Peo- 
ple, and told him that all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed in him (Gen. 12: 3), and that a 
great land was to be given to his people as their pe- 
culiar possession and headquarters (Gen. 15 : 18),— 
‘*from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates.” ‘The Chosen People, the Hebrews, 
opposed their will to God’s, never wholly occupied 
the entire land that he offered them, never yet have 
allowed him to use them to bless all the families of 
the earth, and therefore have never yet had the place 
of leadership and dominion in this world that God 
wants his own people to have. 

The ownership of the Hebrews in the land of Ca- 
naan came to an end after centuries of God's patient 
efforts to bring them to obedience, when Israel and 
Judah went into captivity (2 Kings 17; and 24, 25; 
Dan. 1:1, 2). With that failure of God's people to 
accept the dominion which God wanted them to have, 
‘*the times of the Gentiles” began. And this period 
of history has continued from the captivity of Judah 
until to-day, and is still continuing. ‘The Gentiles 
are in the place of dominion over this world. They 
are all unbelieving nations. Many believers are in- 
cluded in the various nations; but no nation on earth 
to-day is governed and administered in complete loy- 
alty to the will of God. When ‘‘the times of the 
Gentiles” are fulfilled (Luke 21: 24) God, through 
the return of Jesus Christ to this earth, is going to 
take things into his own hands again, bringing the 
Jews to the place of world leadership through their 
recognition and acceptance of Jesus as their Messiah; 
and the promises of God as to the land of the He- 
brews and the blessing of the whole earth through 
them will be gloriously fulfilled (Jer. 16: 14, 15; 24: 
6, 7; Zech. 8 : 13-23; Rom. 11 : 25-32). 

‘The book of Daniel is a supernatural prophecy of 
the times of the Gentiles and of the coming of earth’s 
true King, our Lord Jesus. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles 
in this issue. Boldface figures at the end of certain paragraphs in 
those articles will help in quickly locating the references. 


About two hundred and sixty years after the reign - 


of Joash (studied last Sunday) God let a heathen 
king take his people into humiliating captivity (Dan. 
1:1, 2). Ask the class why God allowed this. 

It was necessary, for God's purposes, that his own 
people should be disciplined and chastened and that 
Gentile powers should be given the dominion of the 
world. A heathen king was actually carrying out 
the purposes of God. And does that mean that 
Nebuchadnezzar did right in his sinful attack upon 
Judah? No. But over and over again we see that 
God uses those who are not intentionally serving 


World’s Temperance Sunday. 
q Golden Text: Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.—1I Corinthians 16 : 13 


Daniel I. 


[The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
Daniel 1 : 8-16, 19, 20.) 


8 But Dani«l purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself with the king's dainties, wor with the wine which he 
drank ; therefore he requested of the prince of the eunuchs 
that he might not defile himself. 9 Now God made Daniel 
to find kindness and compassion in the sight of the prince of 
the eunuchs. to And the prince of the eunuchs said unto 
Daniel, I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your food 
and your drink : for why should he see your faces worse look- 
ing than the youths that are of your own age? so would ve 
endanger my head with the king. 11 ‘Then said Daniel to ! the 
steward whom the prince ot the eunuchs had appointed over 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mish’a-el, and Azariah: 12 Prove thy 
servants, I beseech thee, ten days ; and let them give us ? pulse 
to eat, and water to drink. 13 ‘Then let our countenances be 
looked upon before thee, and the countenance of the youths 
that eat of the king's dainties ; and as thou seest, deal with 
thy servants. 

14 So he hearkened unto them in this matter, and proved 
them ten days. 15 And at the end of ten days their counte- 
nances appeared fairer, and they were fatter in flesh, than all 
the youths that did eat of the king's dainties. 16 So! the 
steward took away their dainties, and the wine that they should 
drink, and gave them pulse... . 

tg And the king communed with them; and among them 
all was found none like Daniel, Hananiah, Mish’‘a-el. and 
Azariah: therefore stood thev before the king. 20 And in 
every matter of wisdom and understanding, concerning which 
the king inquired of them, he found them ten times better than 
all the magicians and enchanters that were in all his realm. 

1 Heb. Hammelzar. 2 Or, herds 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 








him. ‘This is no justification for the wrong-doer. But 
(Psa. 76 : 10) ‘‘surely the wrath of man shall praise 
thee : the residue of wrath shalt thou restrain.” 

In sharp contrast with the evil-doers that God used 
for his purposes are the life and loyalty of the four 
young Hebrews whose unswerving obedience to 
God marks the beginning of God’s use of them as 
members of the Royal Engineers. 

Bring out the striking facts of the lesson, using 
such material as the following: 

It was a thousand- mile journey from Jerusalem to 
Babylon (Griffith Thomas, II, 2). 

The magnificence of Babylon, its perils, and how 
its ruins look to-day (Griffith Thomas, II, 3, 4; Visit- 
ing the Lesson Scenes). 

Did the boys refrain from the king’s food and 
drink for hygienic or for religious reasons ? (Griffith 
‘Thomas, II, 6, 7; Mackie, 1.) 

Was the result of the test, in the effect upon the 
boys, natural or supernatural ? (Griffith ‘Thomas, II, 
8; Ridgway, 2, 3; Round-Table, 1; Howard; Rogers, 
1-2.) 

Valuable temperance material will be found on 
pages 631, 632, 642, 647, in this issue. 

Get the members of the class to name some of the 
things that one has to give up to-day in order to be 
as out-and-out for God as those young Hebrews were. 
Then get the class to say what blessings God will 
bring into the life of those who dothis. The boys 
who sacrificed all gained all (Baldwin, 1). What 
blessings did God pile up in the lives of these four 
young fellows ? 

Mastering the Whole Book 

How many of the class have read the book of 
Daniel through since last Sunday? Was it hard or 
easy reading? Why? 

It contains six chapters of amazingly interesting 
history; then six chapters of wonderful prophecy, 
some of which is explained in the book itself, some 
has to be interpreted by other parts of the Bible, and 
some cannot perhaps be understood until we are 
nearer the time of its fulfilment. 

During the reigns of what four kings did Daniel 
live and serve in Babylon? Nebuchadnezzar (1 : 1 
to 4:37), Belshazzar (5 : 1-30), Darius (5 : 31 to6: 
27), Cyrus (6: 28). Daniel lived in Babylon for at 
least sixty-nine years, possibly longer (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 9g). 

The book records seven striking tests. 

Test 1. Food and drink (1 : §-20). 

Test 2. Nebuchadnezzar’s forgotten dream (2 : 1-49). 

Test 3. Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image (3 : I-30). 

Test 4. Nebuchadnezzar’s second dream; of the tree 
(4 : 4-37)- 

Test 5. The writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace 
(5 : I-31). 

Test 6. Darius’ blasphemous decree (6 : 1-28). 

Test 7. Would Daniel, whose life had been one of such 
exceptional righteousness and faithfulness to God, have 
the humility and the. consciousness of his own sinfulness 
and need of God’s mercy sufficiently to identify himself 
with his people in interceding for them? (9: 1-19.) No- 
tice the recognition of the need of God’s grace in tlie 





LESSON 7. NOVEMBER 14. DANIEL IN THE KING’S COURT 


Commit verse 15 





ending of that wonderful prayer (vs. 18, 19): ‘* Not... 
for our righteousnesses, but for thy great mercies.’’ 


Run through these seven tests with the class, and 
get them to pvint out what the result was in each case. 

We may profitably spend much time in studying 
the meaning of the wonderful prophetic messages, 
supernaturally given of God to Daniel; but let us 
give our classes the book’s one great message with 
unmistakable clearness: the nations and kingdoms of 
this world, existing for the glory of man and not of 
God, are utter failures and are to end in overwhelm- 
ing, catastrophic failure through their deserved de- 
struction at the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
establish those who have been faithful to him in do- 
minion over this earth (2 : 34, 35, 45; 7: 27). 

Any one of these three little books on Daniel is 
worth securing: 


‘*The Book of Daniel’’ (Scripture Primers), by W. C. 
Stevens, with an introduction by Dr, James M. Gray of 
The Moody Bible Institute; postpaid 55 cents, Hebron 
Home Office, 644 Merimac Street, Oakland, California. 

‘*Simple Studies in Daniel,’’ by William L. Pettingill, 
(This book is not sold, but may be had free of charge from 
Fred Kelker, P.O. Box 216, Harrisburg, Pa. ‘The only 
fund for its circulation is the voluntary offering of those 
who may desire to assist in passing on this and similar liter- 
ature to others.) 

**The Prophet Daniel: a Key to the Vision and Pro- 
phecies of the Book of Daniel,’’ by A. C. Gaebelein; 75 
cents net, Our Hope Publication Office, 456 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


These books, of course, include interpretations at 
some points upon which there is honest difference of 
opinion among Bible students; but their message is 
rich and illuminating. 


Teaching Points 


It is a good idea to quit some things before we begin 
(Ridgway, 1) 

Education can be a tremendous asset in God’s service. 
The more education we have, the better God can use us, 
provided he is supreme in our life. 

If we have an ancestry we are proud of, let us see:to it 
that it is made to honor God as Daniel did. ‘“ ‘The ques- 
tion is, young man, not whether you are proud of your 
grandfatner, but whether your grandfather would be proud 
of you,”’ 

The life of surrender and faith is blessedly suggested in 
3:28. ‘*His servants that trusted in him.. . yielded 
their bodies, that they might not serve nor worship any 
god, except their own God.’’ 

With Nebuchadnezzar’s boasting word in 3: 15 recall 
the Civil War general who said, ‘I’ve got the enemy 
where God Almighty can’t help him,’’—and who then lost 
the battle. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Does a truly religious life usually mean benefit to the 
body? (1 Tim. 4 : 8.) 

Was the supremacy of the tour young Hebvews over the 
others natural or supernatural ? 

What were the conspicuous characteristics of Daniel’s 
life ? 

How young can a boy or girl be completely consecrated 
to God? (Daniel was about fourteen when he was taken 
to Babylon ; Griffith Thomas, I, 4.) 

What was done to alienate the young Hebrews from the 
religion of Jehovah ? (Griffith ‘Thomas, II, §.) 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


| For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. | 


Jonah a Missionary to Nineveh (Jonah 3: 1 to 4: 11). 


What would you think of Billy Sunday if, when 
conducting a great evangelistic campaign in New 
York or Chicago, he should preach with such power 
that the whole city turned in repentance to God; and 
then he became angry because his preaching had 
been so effective ? God once had a hard time with 
one of his great evangelists who did that; let us 
read the story through before next Sunday,—the four 
chapters of the little book of Jonah See if you can 
discover: 

Why Jonah didn’t want to go to Nineveh. 

How God convinced him that he had better go. 

What gave him such power in his preaching. 

Why he was angry at the result. 

Make a simple outline or analysis of the book of Jonah, 
and state in a few words what you think is its chief 
message. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Mastering the 


Whole Lesson 


By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





BOUT eighty years ago a clergyman named Tun- 
nicliffe, in Bradford, Yorkshire, England, gath- 
ered some children together in connection with 

total abstinence, and named the meeting a Band of 
Hope. ‘This 5 8 agen title was the commence- 
ment of that children’s temperance movement which 
is now so familiar. But there was a Band of Hope 
long before this, for the four youths in Babylon re- 
jen. te in this chapter may be regarded as the first 
of all ‘‘ Bands of Hope.”’ The story is equally inter- 
esting as a study of a young life and the secret of 
success. A contemporary of Daniel said: ‘It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth 
(Lam, 3: 27). Experience verifies this. A father 
once spoke to me about his son, concerning whom he 
was anxious: ‘‘ Myson has not had to rough it.” 
He had everything to his hand, and the result was 
that he lost the experience of hardship in youth 
which is often the guarantee of true character, 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 

Connection.—Our lessons jump from the time of 
Joash to that of Daniel, for the purpose of teaching 
the quarterly temperance lesson. The period was 
that of the first part of the captivity of Judah. Dan- 
iel was taken with the first of the sections at the age 
of about fourteen (v. 1). Babylon was five hundred 
miles direct from Jerusalem, but about one thousand 
by road. (1) 

Date.—The usual date is 605 or 606 B. C., though 
the Companion Bible usually makes a difference of a 
century, and puts the date as 497 B. U. 

Book.— Opportunity should be taken to look gener- 
ally at the entire book of Daniel. The first six chap- 
ters are historical, covering most of his time in 
Babylon. The remaining six are prophetical, and 
deal with visions granted to him during his captivity. 


Il. The Lesson 

The Peril (vs. 1-7),—Daniel must have been born 
some time in the reign of Josiah, and may easily 
have heard of the horrors of idolatry and the reforma- 
tion by that king. No doubt, too, he had seen the 
great prophet and statesman, Jeremiah. We can im- 
agine the long journey of one thousand miles, and if 
his mother was with him she would probably take an 
interest in showing the boy various scenes associ- 
ated with early Jewish history, like Merom, Haran, 
and Ur. It is evident that he came from a godly 
home and was well-grounded. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says that the hg | of a child should be- 
gin with his grandmother, e should like to know 
something of Daniel’s mother, and if she was captured 
with him her influence would still be strong. (2) 

Babylon was of great size and magnificence, full of 
temples, the center of wide-spread commerce, and an 
important system of education, with large libraries 
(2:4). The Chaldeans were a sort of priestly caste 
with the control of education. They combined much 
that was true with a great deal that was supersti- 
tious, and had complicated systems of theology, as- 
tronomy, astrology, and so-called science. (3) 

Into all this came the young Jews, and they would 
be surrounded by idolatry, under superstitious mas- 
ters. The palace school was arranged for their 
training, and they would be required to study the 
various branches of learning. ‘The peril was in the 
danger of such studies to their faith. (4) 

At length the time came to leave school, and the 
king required four things for his service : physical 
qualities, in vigor and beauty; intellectual power, 
both general and particular; capacity, as suggested 
by the word ‘‘ability” (v. 4); teachableness, for 
they had to be ready to learn. 

‘The change of names meant a great deal, because 
of the association of the terms with heathenism, and 
this was part of their course of preparation. Thus, 
their captivity, their education, their new ‘names, 
would all tend to denationalize them and separate 
them from their own people and religion. (5) 

The Purpose (v. 8).— But it was impossible for 
Daniel to carry out the full requirements of the king. 
It was against the law of God. The meats would 
doubtless have been offered to idols, and would 
almost certainly contain blood, both of which would 
be opposed to the Jewish law (Exod. 34 : 15; Lev. 3: 
17; 7:26; 17: 10-14; 19: 26; 1 Cor. 10:20), On 
this account Daniel made up his mind that he would 
not defile himself and thus involve himself in re- 
ligious unfaithfulness (Prov. 23: 7). And yet, with 
this firm determination there was a beautiful cour- 
tesy in the method of his appeal, for while he ‘ pur- 
posed in his heart’ with all sincerity, he ‘ re- 
quested ” permission to avoid the king’s food. Firm- 
ness is not boorishness; we can be courageous and 
yet polite. Thus he was at once faithful to God and 
yet full of fine courtesy. It was a splendid position 


for a mere lad, and an equally splendid way of ex- 
pressing it. (6) 

The Proposal (vs. 9-13).— Daniel had become a 
favorite with his governor, and on the request being 
made the natural reply was that if anything of the 
sort were granted the governor would suffer and per- 
haps lose his life. But Daniel maintained his posi- 
tion, and asked that the matter should be tested. 
He requested that instead of the king’s meat they 
should be given vegetables to eat, doubtless includ- 
ing beans, peas, and lentils, thus avoiding flesh 
meat, which might so easily involve them in disobe- 
dience to the divine law. aniel was certain that if 
such a test were permitted the result would be clearly 
seen (v. 13). (7) 

The Proof (vs.t4-17).—The result was exactly as 
Daniel had anticipated. The simple fare gave them 
vigorous health, and the governor was no loser by 
the faithfulness of the lads. It is more than proba- 
ble that God had given Daniel some message con- 
cerning this, but in any case the test was triumph- 
ant. No doubt the result was due to the genuine- 
ness of the Hebrew character and to the carefulness 
of the boys, but in particular it was certainly due to 
God's blessing. (8) 

The Promotion (vs. 18-20).—God honored this action, 
and at the end of three years they proved by hard 
work that they were ready for the king’s service, and 
when they were brought in to the king he soon found 
they were incomparably superior to all. It would 
seem that at that time it was a special gift from God 
to have understanding in visions anddreams. ‘The 
matters on which the king would be likely to consult 
them would be those associated with the magic of 
that day. The magicians were associated with a re- 
ligious system including belief in demons and as- 
suming predictions of the future (2 : 2). 

ihe Pre-eminence (v. 21).—Daniel continued in 
the city of Babylon until at least the first year of the 
reign of Cyrus, a period of sixty-nine years. ‘This 
does not mean that he died that year, for he proba- 
bly lived longer (10: 1), but that he lived at least 
that long, and it is a striking testimony to his life 

hat, amid all the changes and chances of dynasties 
Jana circumstances, he remained a»man of power and 
influence. (9) 

The Power (vs. 9, 17).—The secret of Daniel's 
faithfulness was his consciousness of God, and the 
blessing of God on his life. It was God who gave 
him kindness in the sight of his governors, and it 
was God who gave him knowledge and skill, ‘‘ In the 
beginning God” (Gen. 1: 1). 


III. Central Truths 


1. The Great Test,—This was a real problem for 
these young lives, and it answers to the great real- 
ity in the spiritual realm to-day, that of temptation. 
Daniel was tempted in several ways. He was 
directly under the influence of royal authority ; he 
was capable of obtaining national applause; he was 
in a position decidedly subject to flattery; he was 
surrounded by all kinds of powerful social influences, 
and, not the least of all, he had the opportunity of 
paiggmne f with the king. Youth, with strong appe- 
tite, g health, the absence of experience, and at 
a time when principles are usually weak, would nat- 
urally make a strong appeal. hen there was the 

uestion of social usage, the desire to do the correct 
thing, and not to be singular or odd. ‘‘ When you 
are in Rome you must do as Rome does.” Official 
courtesy was also a matter to be considered, for in 
his training for high office he was likely to put a 
slight on others, and therefore damage their pros- 
pects as well as his own. So that the position was 
one of very real danger, especially as he was a cap- 
tive, alone, and away from home. It is important to 
emphasize the fact and force of temptation to-day 
as one of the realities and factors of our spiritual 
life. 

2. The Great Triumph.—Satan cannot overcome 
our individuality without our willingness, tor if in 
faith we resist temptation it becomes powerless, 
‘* Resist the Devil, and he will flee from you.” 
Herein lies the secret of personal responsibility, for if 
temptation could overcome us, we should no longer 
be accountable for our moral actions. Thus we see 
the force of the Golden Text: ‘‘ Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.” Ob- 
serve the fourfold victory : 

(1) Physical victory, for the simple diet led to vig- 
orous health.’ (2) Intellectual victory, for with plain 
living came high thinking, and Daniel had under- 
standing and wisdom. (3) Social victory necessa- 
rily followed. He had influence over the other 
youths; he found (favor with the officers, and re- 
ceived honor from the king. (4) Greatest of all, 
there was a spiritual victory. ‘‘ When a man’s ways 
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please Jehovah, he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him” (Prov. 16: 7). 

3. The Great Trust.—The secret of Daniel's vic. 
tory was trust in the Lord, and this is the message 
of the Golden Text: (1) Our az#éitude must be that of 
watching and standing fast; (2) our action must be 
that of acquitting ourselves like men and being 
strong. Some one once gave an address in acrostic 
form on the word *‘ Watch,” suggestin the need of 
watching our Words, Actions, Thoughts, Compan- 
ions, and Hearts. Above all we must keep our eyes 
fixed on the Lord himself, ** Looking unto some be 
(Heb. 12: 2), for in occupation with him we shall be 
strong to resist evil and to do what is good. So the 
apostle tells us to be strong ‘‘in the Lord” (Eph. 6: 
10); in the grace of Christ (2 Tim. 2: 1); and in and 
through the Holy Spirit (Eph. 3 : 16). 

IV. A Lesson Outline 

. The Peril (Luke 21 : 29-36). 

. The Purpose (Nah, I : 1-10). 

. The Proposal (Dan, 2 : 19-30). 

. The Proof (Dan. § : 17-24). 

. The Promotion (Dan, 5 : 25-31). 
The Pre-eminence (Psa. 20 : 1-9). 
. The Power (Psa, 27 : 1-6). 
WycLirFE COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Quitter.— Daniel purposed in his heart that 
he would not defile himself... with the wine (v. 8). 
The battle-ground on which to fight toa finish all 
evils is the broad, open plain of the heart. If you 
have a habit to down, there is no use bushwhacking 
with rules, formulas, and regulations. If you are a 
drinker, it is folly to try to ‘‘ taper off” by taking one 
drink less per day to the vanishing point. It never 
works. The battle between the drinker and John 
Barleycorn must be fought out in the heart. When 
I quit smoking, after many elaborate attempts at 
slowing down by so many a day,—one good one after 
dinner, only at big functions, to get close to a good 
order, and all that sort of thing, I quit only after I 
had fought the thing out in myheart. And my quit- 
ting was fairly comfortable. I only chewed licorice 
root a week! A heart-fight to a finish seems to take 
the sharp edge off the hanker of.the quit. Daniel 
had the right way of things. He quit before he be- 
gan. This is the way to meet all questionable things. 
‘And in fact things that are not questionable... _Heart 
purpesing is character strengthening. Thousands 
of young mén have no purpose of either heart_or 
head, From these the saloon gets its big grist ‘The 
fellow who purposes in his heart to make a success 
in life also purposes that he will not touch the stuff 
that wrecks success (Psa. 17.: 3; Rev..3: 10). (3) 


Why They Drink.—God had brought Daniel into 
JSavour (v.9, A. V.). There is a strong desire in the 
heart of every normal man to be in favor. In favor 
with authorities (note the boy and the cop), in favor 
with relatives, in favor with the neighbors, in favor 
with cronies, Every workman, no matter how he 
blows and swaggers, wants to be in favor with the 
boss. About nine-tenths of all drunkenness could be 
traced back to the first and forming drink having 
been taken for a stand-in-favor. The pin-feather 
takes his beer to be in favor with ‘‘the bunch.” The 
salesman takes the a to curry favor with a 
buyer. The politician calls them all up to the bar to 
find favor with ‘‘the gravel train.” All forget the 
one way to find favor with men is to first fin 
with God (Prov. 16:7; Luke 2: 52). This state- 
ment requires no preachment. ust around 
where you live and see for yourself who ae in favor 
with the country folk, the town’s folk, with. the mill 
folk, with the ‘‘ old man,” with the banks, with the 
merchants, with the officials, with everybody. You 
will find them those who are in favor with God, It 
could not be otherwise in a’great plant created, or- 
ganized, and operated by God any more than it can 
be otherwise in the great steel mill created, organ- 
ized, and operated by Old Mahogany Desk. To get 
in favor in the mill first get in favor up in the 
Office. (2) 


The Automatic Register.— Ze? our countenances be 
looked upon (v. 13). Just before I took this train 
upon which I am writing two men have been to see 
me about buying some machinery. The one who was 
the mill-owner is a very — man. He was ene 
and 7 dressed, and displayed few graces. e 
was from York County, yet a’ready! He wanted to 
know when he should pay. I looked into his face and 
told him he could pay the bill when he got good and 
ready. That his credit was good with us for all he 
wanted to buy, even though I had never seen or heard 
tell of him before three hours ago. Every machinery 
maker in Eastern Pennsylvania would tell him the 
same. One of the greatest blessings God has conferred 
upon the race is to make the face the dial of the heart. 
As a man liveth in his heart so looks he (Prov. 23 : 7) 
The faces of the gauges in the office show all who 
care to look what is going on down in the power-plant. 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 14 (Dan. 1) 


Daniel says, ‘‘ Let us live our clean, natural, God-led 
lives and our faces will tell the true story.” I was 
at one of our great colleges the other day, and for an 


-hour talked to a —_ po ag wens men who 


were members of the college C. A. Those 
clean, manly, open faces, shining with the light of 
good hearts, was about as inspiring a sight as a man 
can look into, That is exactly the sight the king 
would see in those Hebrew college boys (1 Sam. 16: 
12; Isa. 3: 9). (3) 


**To Thee, O Lord, to Thee!"—God gave them 
knowledge and skill (v. 17). God gave them their 
equipment and God will give you yours. ‘The dis- 
aster of many and many a man of knowledge and 
skill has been that he has gotten to thinking he gen- 
erated his own smartness. So he became one of the 
world’s failures in spite of the great opportunity his 
gifts gave him. This is whyI just laugh when some 
college professor breaks loose. God has only to touch 
that swelled head and it becomes like Jack’s toy 
balloon the day after. Professor Wallace, the last of 
the Darwin-Huxley group of great English scien- 
tists, has just gone Home. But there was no more 
uncertainty in him as he swung over the bar than 
in his friend Tennyson, It is left for some of you 
little savants to scoff at verities and think you are 
getting your college knowledge and skill by virtue of 
Dad’s check-book and your wonderful smartness. 
Only by Ged’s grace you are not at the Media or some 
other training school for delinquents. God has blessed 

ou with parents, friends, a clear mind in a good 

y. And you all but curse him. You will go 
through life wondering why your youth is so lean 
and your age so sour. Because you never realized 
God gave you your opportunities. The wisest and 
most scholarly men all bow in reverence and cry, 
‘‘To thee, O Lord, to thee!” (Job 35: 11; 38 : 36; 
1 Cor. 12: 8). : 


The Handicap.—He found them ten times better 
than all the magicians (v. 20). Now you know the 
proportion between the ‘‘ sam-singin’ hypocrites ” up- 
town and the beer-slingin’ good fellows down-town. 
Ten to one. Let’s see,—that is one thousand per- 
cent better. ‘That is to say, Mr. Boss, if you have 
two men in your employ, and one is a ‘‘ church fel- 
low ” with window open toward Jerusalem, and the 
other is a saloon fellow with window open toward the 
ree the Daniel sort will be one thousand percent 

tter for the firm than his sporty mate. Every em- 
ployer who reads this note gives a loud ‘‘Amen!” 
And you have only to see my mails to know that 
many of the biggest employers in the land sit in this 
Corner every week. This is the sort of folks who 
take a paper like the Times. There is no secret why 
some men go up in the world and others do not. No 
such thing as luck when it comes to making a success- 
ful life. God who made this world has so combined 
righteousness with success that the combination 
always works at whatever speed the human mechan- 
ism can stand. If your life is a failure, take an ordi- 
nary tin funnel and put your finger over the bottle 
end and talk into it, and get a smell of your own 
booze-cloves-orange-peel breath, and you will know 
why the other fellows have passed you at a ten-to- 
one gait (Prov. 21 : 17; Isa. 28; 7), 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. A circular explaining the acceptance 
of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a 
two-cent stamp. 


Heroism—when ?— Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong (Golden Text). 
A young man once called upon Wendell Phillips, who 
entertained him until late in the night telling of the 
old abolitionist days and showing him relics of their 
struggle. As the young man rose to go, he said: 
‘Mr. Phillips, I think if I had lived in your time I 
would have been heroic, too.” Mr. Phillips, who had 
gone to the door with his caller, pointed to the pub- 
lic-houses down the street, and his voice was keen 
with indignation. ‘‘ Young man,” he said, ‘‘ you are 
living in my time and God’s time. Be assured that 
no man could have been heroic then who is not heroic 
now.” —From Onward. Sentby Mrs. W. S. Newsom, 
Charlottetown, P. E. J. 


Better than Speed.— Watch ve, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong (Golden Text). 
Seeing a little fellow patting his father’s horse that 
was standing in front of his house, a man asked, 
‘‘Can your horse go fast, my boy?” ‘‘ No, not very,” 
he replied, ‘‘ but he can s/and fast,” ‘That is a vir- 
tue not to be despised in a horse: a faithful animal 
that may be trusted to remain in his tracks without 
pulling down the hitching-post or breaking his halter 
is to be coveted. Can it be said of us that we ‘‘can 
stand fast "?—From ‘‘ The Sunday at Home.” Sent 
Mrs. Edward Whitman, Canso, Nova Scotia. 

he prize for this week is awarded to this tilustra- 
tion. 
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A Pointer.-— Aut Daniel Foyt oped in his heart that 
he would not defile himself with the king's dainties, 
nor with the wine which he drank (v. 8). On the 
prairies of South America there grows a flower that 
always inclines in the same direction. lf a traveler 
loses his way and has neither compass nor chart, b 
turning to this flower he will find a guide on whic 
he can implicitly rely, for no matter how the rains de- 
scend, or the winds ow, its leaves point to the north. 
Daniel was one of many men whose purposes are so 
well known, whose aims are so constant, that no mat- 
ter what difficulties they may encounter, or what op- 
position they may meet, you can tell almost to a cer- 
tainty where they will come out.—From Architects 
of Fate, by Orison Swett Marden, Sent by Emma 
C. Fisk, Boonville, N. ¥. 


The Ermine’s Fear.—Aut Daniel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile himself (v. 8). The 
fur of the ermine is of perfect whiteness. ‘he dainty 
little creature appears to make it the business of its 
life to keep clean. So strong is this instinct that the 
ermine will suffer capture rather than defilement. 
‘Trappers know this fact and use it to the destruction 
of the little creature. They will smear filth over the 
paths that the ermine would naturally choose to es- 
cape, and it falls into the trap because it keeps itself 
unspotted. Do we so detest the defilement of sin that 
we would suffer rather than become detiled?—From 
The Christian Endeavor World, Sent by Nellie 
Armiger, Baltimore, Md. 


The Thirst Maker.— Le? them give us... water to 
drink (v. 12). Charles Wagner, in The Simple Life, 
enquires: ‘‘ Has drunkenness, inventive as it is of new 
drinks, found the means of qvenching thirst? Not at 
all. It might rather be called the art of making thirst 
inextinguishable.”— Sent by James D, Lawson, 
Charlottetown, P.EWT. 


A Beauty School.—TZheir countenances appeared 
fairer (vy. 15). A Japanese mother asked the head 
of one of our mission schools if only beautiful girls 
were admitted. ‘‘Oh, no,” the missionary answered, 
‘\we take any who desire to come.” ‘‘ But,” pro- 
tested the mother, ‘‘all your girls are very beautiful.” 
The teacher answered, ‘‘ We tell them of Christ, and 
seek to have them take him into their hearts, and this 
makes their faces lovely.” Said the mother, ‘‘ Well, 
I.do not want my daughter to become a Christian, 
but I am glad to send her to your school to get that 
look on her face.”"—From Herald and Presbyter. 
Sent by Helen Palmer, Irwin, Pa. (1) 
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Oriental Lesson Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


E brought the vessels into the treasure-house 
of his god (v. 2). It was the recognition that 
the war had been carried on by the helpof and 

for the glory of his god, who had thus established 
and extended the kingdom of his worshipers. It is 
the only reason that can make a war necessary and 
popular in an Oriental country. A Moslem recently 
said to the writer, ‘‘ This war is a very wicked one. 
When war is for a man’s religion he must fight, but 
when it is merely to make one nation conquer another 
and get a piece of ground, such a war is sheer in- 
fidelity.” 

Youths in whom was no blemish (v. 4). That is, 
not maimed or dwarfed: without squint, deafness, 
or freckles, and without an opening between the two 
upper front teeth, the last-mentioned being a sign of 
the power to give the evil eye. 

nto Daniel he gave the name of Belteshazzar 

(v. 7) Such compulsory assimilation is now self- 
imposed among the Jews in Christian countries. 
Moses becomes Moss or Morris, Isaac Jack, David 
Davidson, and Mordecai Murdock, Rebecca Ruby, 
Miriam Marie, etc. 

He would not defile himself with the king's 
dainties, nor with the wine which ke drank (vy. 8). 
With Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah we come upon 
those ceremonial scruples as to meat and drink which 
were afterward developed into the rabbinical rules of 
diet. These eventually attained to such importance 
as to overshadow the moral law (Mark 7 : 1-23), and 
the Gospel had to proclaim that the kingdom of God 
was not a matter of meat and drink. According to 
such rules Daniel and his companions refused the 
king’s meat, because meat and milk might have been 
cooked in the same dish, and similarly the wine would 
be a defilement if something else had been growing 
beside the vines, or the work of the winepress had 
been done with unwashen hands. And apart from 
such scruples, Daniel knew with regard to wine that 
its use was associated with luxury, indolence, and 
moral degeneration, and that intemperance had 
largely contributed to the captivity and bondage of 
Israel. (1) 

Daniel had understanding in all visions and 
dreams (v. 17). Such science of the time and study 
of occult matters, especially in connection with as- 
trology, medicine, and exorcism, gave to those who 
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were skilled in such lore the name of Chaldzans or 
Magi. The name gradually passed from reverence 
to contempt. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr., 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


TT city of Babylon was practica..y destroyed by 
Persian conquerors long before the beginning 
of our Christian era. Immense quantities of 
building stone were taken from its ground and used 
for construction enterprises inother towns. For cen- 
turies the place was seldom visited by any European, 
and people knew so little about it that Babylon came 
to be hardly more than a name—a place in Bible his- 
tory, but not exactly a rea/ place. 

And yet it was as real as the towns in which we 
ourselves have homes. Some of the very buildings 
which Daniel used to see are still partially in place, 
and we too may see them,—as they look in 1915, with 
the help of a sterograph. 

As we look out through the stereoscope, we find 
before us a part of the city ground where house-walls 
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built of stone and brick stand roofless, suggesting 
the appearance of a city after some destructive fire. 
On three walls now in sight we notice decorative fig- 
ures of animals that stand out in relief from the ver- 
tical surface; those were made of enameled brick, by 
skilled workmen, more than twenty-five hundred 
years ago. The figures were symbolic, somewhat as 
the American eagle is symbolic of our own nation, 
and they had religious significance too, for the rulers 
of Babylon had supposedly diyine attributes and 
authority. 

The nearer wall, bearing figures of bulls, is part of 
a grand gateway between Nebuchadnezzar's palace 
and a pagantemple. It is quite ‘possible that the 
hero of the book of ‘Daniel may have passed it many 
atime. In the palace near by were. stored, golden 
bowls and vases that had belonged to the Hebrew 
temple at Jerusalem and had been seized as ‘‘ loot” 
when the temple was destroyed (2 Chron. 36: 18). 

‘The stereograph to be used is called ‘* Desolate 
ruins of mighty Babylon.” 


‘The Underwood ‘Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lesson of the week. ‘The use of the 
stereographs will be found a most practical help in making 
the lesson places. reaZ. Forty-five places will be visited durin 
1915 ; the forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and if they are all 
ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given 
free. Eleven places are to be visited and described with the 
lessons of this quarter ; the stereographs cost $1.84. ‘The four for 
November alone cost 67 cents. Less than four in one order are 
20 cents each. Stereoscopes, go cents each. Lantern slides of 
the same scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents 
each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more at one time prices are: plain slides, 40 
cents each ; sepia-tinted, 45 cents; colored, $1. Postage or 
express will be prepaid on all orders for stereographs or 
stereoscopes. Address ‘The Sunday School Times Co,, 1031 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


% 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard , 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, be thou the 
Lord and Master of the will, of the whole life of each one 
of us, so that we may be strong in thy strength and clean 
in thy purity! .Defénd us from the sin of yielding to the 
first whisper of sin, and make us brave in the face of great 
danger to do the right, May we go upon our way when 
it is thy way, without concern about the consequences, 
In thy victorious name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—He had been drinking and he 
showed it. And while in that condition he called to 
see his old acquaintance, John S. Huyler, the maker 
of confectionery, the friend of the outcast. But this 
man was no outcast. Oh, no,indeed! He would not 
have admitted that. Mr. Huyler greeted him pleas- 
antly in his private office, and asked him to be seated. 
The man sat down. When he looked up, he saw he 
was face to face with himself in a big mirror. 
‘‘'There!” said Huyler, ‘‘now what do you think of 
yourself?” The man took one long look, and then 
broke downcompletely. Drink does show in the face. 

At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, representatives of 
the liquor crowd had gathered to fight a local option 
bill at a public hearing in the Capitol. And there to 
support the bill were representatives of the anti-liquor 
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forces. More than one person noticed the 
difference in appearance between the liquor 
men and the temperance men. ‘Their badges 
were hardly needed, For years they had 
been making their own badges, in clear eyes 
or blear eyes, in frank looks or cynical looks, 
in clean-cut physique or in over-heavy bodies. 
Oh, no, you could not tell in every case ; but 
seeing each crowd bunched together you 
didn’t have to guess which was pro- and 
which was anti-rum, 

It’s amazing that any young man or young 
woman should choose to get ready for wear- 
ing the liquor look, Whata pity! Daniel 
and his friends knew better than to do it. 
Outwardly, he and they would be fair and 
wholesome because of the inward life. 


1QUOR OOK 
THE. Freee IFE 


WHY EITHER? 


For neither is necessary, and each is ab- 
horrent to the Christ who is our life, and into 
whose likeness we who love him are to be 
changed. Why not moo | wholly clear of 
any thing, any step, that will spoil the life and 
the look? Let us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA, 














“ 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Dare to be a Daniel."’ 
‘** Faith of our fathers, living still."’ 
** Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 
** My soul, be on thy guard."’ 
** So let our lips and lives express.”’ 
** "Trust and obey.” 
** Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 
‘** Yield not to temptation."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 9 : I-14 (14 : I-3). 
Psalm 65 : 1-13 (127 : 1-3). 
Psalin 118 : 1-14 (238 : 1, 4, 19, 20). 
Psalm 1 : 1-6 (1 : I-4). 


Psalm 73 : 23-28 (151 : 1-4). 





Department Helps 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING, — Our bodies are 
God’s temples. 

Before the Lesson.—Place your spe- 
cial offering box where the children may see 
it. Call for any love offerings which they 
have brought for the Thanksgiving fund. 
Inquire how the gifts were to be used when 
Joash and Jehoiada placed the big chest 
near the temple door. How did the people 
give? ‘*God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 

Review.—Why did Joash, the boy king, 
love God’s temple? He lived in it. His 
good uncle and aunt taught him how to help 
take care of it. One of the first things that 
Joash planned to do was to repair God’s 
temple and make it fit for God’s worship. 
(Recall the details.) 

Suppose you had been the boy king, would 
you have wanted to make and keep God’s 
temple beautiful? Let me tell you a won- 
derful secret. You are king of a temple of 
God which he has placed in your care. 


. 
‘* A king of a wonderful castle am I, 
It needs constant watching and care 
To keep it so free from all that's impure, 
That Jesus my temple may share.”’ 


The Bible says, Your body is a temple ; 
the temple of God is holy, which temple you 
are. Each of you can keep your temple 
clean and strong and beautiful, or you can 
spoil it. 

‘* My body is a temple, 

To God it does belong ; 
He bids me keep it for his use, 

He wants it pure and strong. 
Whatever harms my body 

I will not use at all,— 
Tobacco is one harmful thing 

And so is alcohol. 
Into my mouth they shall not go; 
When tempted I will answer NO, 
And every day I'll watch and pray, 
Lord, keep me pure and strong alway."’ 


(For 25 cents a hundred this motto may 
be secured on a neat card from W. B. Jacobs 
Co., 802 Ilartford Building, Chicago. It 
would be a suitable souvenir for World’s 
Temperance Sunday.) 
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This Week's Lesson - Story. —There is a | and capable ambassadors to send to Jerusa- 


beautiful Bible story about four boys who 
were away from home, and who made up 
their minds not to do anything to harm the 
temples of their bodies. 

These boys had lived in Jerusalem and 
had seen the temple which Joash had re- 
paired. They loved it and had worshiped 
God in it. With other people these boys 
were carried away from the land where they 
were born to live in a strange land. Like 
the ‘little maid,’’ they did not forget what 
their parents had taught them. 

The king of this new country told his chief 
officer to choose some of the best-looking 
and brightest of these Hebrew boys to train 
them with others for his palace. Daniel 
and his three friends were chosen, They 
were to be trained for three years. 

‘The king ordered certain things for their 
food and wine for them to drink. These 
boys had been taught that such things were 
not right for Hebrew boys to use, Daniel 
and his friends cared for the temples of their 
bodies and did not want the rich food and 
wine. 

Daniel was a favorite with the king’s offi- 
cer, and he asked not to use the king’s food 
audwine. The officer feared that they might 
be worse-looking than the others ; if so, he 
would be punished. . 





| 
| 


Daniel said, Try us and prove us for ten | 


days, and then compare us with the other 
boys in training. Because the officer liked 
Daniel, he risked trying his plan, so he gave 
the four boys pulse or grain food to eat and 
water to drink, At the end of ten days they 
were fairer and fatter than the others, so they 
decided that Daniel’s way was best. They 
were so fine-looking and clever that when 
the time of training wis over and they were 
presented to the king, he was much pleased. 
When he talked with them, he found them 
better than all the magicians and astrologers 
in his kmgdom. 





After the Story.—Daniel purposed in his | 


heart that he would not defile himself. 
Every child can purpose the same thing. 
There are danger signals to warn people of 
things which may harm them. Everybody 
needs to watch. When people ride in auto- 
mobiles or on the cars there are many signals 
to obey. 
words,—“ Stop! Look! Listen!’’ Some- 
times a policeman just lifts his hand. A 
wise person will obey signals. 

Every saloon is a danyer signal, so is every 


| bottle or glass of whiskey, beer, or wine. 


‘They make people weak, not strong. Dan- 
iel and his friends would not touch them. 
When young men are chosen for soldiers 


Some are bells, some are printed | 


| 





they must be straight, strong fellows who can | 


see hear, and aim well. Ask your parents 


to tell you what the great countries have | 


done since the great war began to keep 
their soldiers from touching any kind of 
strong drink. 

All over the world on this World’s Tem- 
perance Sunday children are warned, Watch 
ye, be strong (to say NO). 


| 


lem in later years. So some of the most 
promising young Jews were chosen, taken 
to the king’s home, there to be well cared 
for and educated in Chaldean ways. Jewish 
boys. usually finished their book-learning at 
the age of fourteen. Three years of Chal- 
dean training provided an exceptional-finish- 
ing school, 

What a promising crowd of fellows they 
were! Without blemish, well-favored, skil- 
ful in all wisdom, endued with knowledge, 
understanding science, and with natural 
ability to stand before kings. Truly it was 
a great honor as well as a great opportunity, 
but it involved great changes. 

Out of the number chosen but four are 
conspicuous. These boys had been reared in 
religious homes, and had chosen Jehovah as 
their own God. Their names were changed 
for heathen ones compounded with names 
of heathen gods. Not alone their names, 
but their dress, their studies, and their food 
was changed. ‘Taken from devout homes, 
they were thrust into the midst of heathen 
influences, absolutely in the power of the 
government, 

What would you have done? How easily 
they might have argued that they were in a 
foreign court and must do as they were bid, 
and if they did indulge in tha‘ which was 
against their convictions God would under- 
stand their motives. 

But no, Daniel purposed, purposed in his 
heart. The heart is the center of physical 
life, and equally is it of spiritual life. ‘he 
purpose of the heart dominates the whole 
life. Daniel was resolved not to compro- 
mise. He was in Babylon, but he would 
not do as the Babylonians did. Praise God 
for such young men and women, for there 
can be no steadfastness of life without stead- 
fastness of purpose. 

Some young people lack not only stead- 
fastness, but they even have no purpose, 
Many a girl is like the chameleon. She 
takes on the color and hue of those around 
her. If they choose the right, she joins 
them ; if they choose the wrong, it’s all the 
same to her. 

Would you set sail upon a ship named 
‘* Drifting,’? whose destination was un- 
known? Would you follow the sign-post 
which read; **This way to a steep cliff— 
certain destruction,’’ or ‘* This road to the 
rattlesnake den,’’ or ‘* This road leads to 
sure failure and disgrace,’’ or ‘* Right this 
way to get rid of good health,’’ or ‘* Lose 
your money and reputation yonder’’? Yet 
many young men and women follow this 
sign-board, *‘ Caté, fine whiskies, grill-room 
for ladies,’’ and as certainly get bitten, ruin 
their bodies, Feave their money, lose their 
character, and fall over the cliff of failure. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson has said, ** You 
can never tell all that alcohol has done for 
you until the post-mortem,—and then the 
questionewon’t interest you.’’ 

The pity is many a young person comes to 
destruction who never intends to. A young 


Hand-work.—It motto cards are used, let | man of about twenty years lay drunk under 
each child who understands sign his name | a tree in front of a church one Sunday morn- 


under the motto, or write the short text, 
CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


OME people believe that boys or girls 
can accomplish what they set out to in 
life if they but hold tenaciously to their 

purpose. They think that if aboy wills to 
be rich by living in an attic and feeding 
upon crusts he can attain wealth in gold. 

What an example Helen Keller is of what 
holding resolutely to a purpose will accom- 
plish ! She became blind and deaf at nine- 
teen months of age. Many a girl would 
have given up completely, feeling that she 
could do nothing with life when so handi- 
capped. But Helen Keller was possessed 
of a purpose. She was determined to have 
an education as had other girls. With what 
result? She obtained an education, and is 
to-day as conversant with life as are most 
learned women who have their senses. Our 
study to-day is of a young man who too pos- 
sessed a purpose. 

When the king of Babylon died, his son 
Nebuchadnezzar was besieging Jerusalem. 
He hastened home to assume the crown, 
taking with him a large number of Jews. 
Some he treated as captives, others as coun- 
Sellors in governing Palestine. Nebuchad- 
nezzar foresaw the need of having trusted 





ing in Chicago. He was dirty, unkempt, 
his hat was gone, flies were hovering over 
him, small boys were throwing missiles at 
him. Some stopped to jeer, others to pity. 
When he took his first drink did he expect 
ever to come to this? What a pity that he 
had not purposed, like Daniel, that he would 
not defile his body. 

Statistics from the alcoholic wards of hos- 
pitals show that two-thirds of the patients 
took their first drink not because they felt 
any craving for it or even thought that it 
would taste good, but because they saw 
others doing it or were afraid they would be 
laughed at if they didn’t. Oh, for young 
people with purpose who 


‘* Dare to be a Daniel 
Dare to stand alone ; 
Dare to have a purpose firm, 
Dare to make it known.”’ 


Have you observed that among these four 
boys Daniel seems to have been the leader ? 
Al Saunders, the story of whose conversion 
appeared in ‘The Sunday School Times of 
July 3, 1915, says that twelve companions 
were ready to accept Christ one evening if 
he would take the lead. 

Why do you not choose to be leader among 
your friends, championing the cause of God 
and the right? Doubtless they are only 
waiting for some one to make the start. 

It is not easy to stand before temptation 
and always choose the right. Some one 


thought that he would do a kindness by 
helping a butterfly from its cocoon. 


When 
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it came forth its wings were powerless, Per- 
sons without trial or temptations would be 
weaklings.. Temptation is not a blind ally, 
God has provided a way out (1 Cor, 10: 13), 

How did it result to Daniel and his friends ? 
They became men four square. They de- 
veloped physically (v. 15), mentally (v. 17), 
They had the favor of man (v. 9) and the 
blessing of God (v. 17). God never allows 
his children to suffer because of loyalty to 
him. 

To some it seemed the boys had sacrificed 
everything to their stern conscientiousness, 
but in reality they had gained all. God 
always brings things out that way for his 
children (Psa. 84: 11; Rom. 8: 28). (1) 

We continue to hear more of these four 
young heroes, Why is no mention made of 
the other young men who were companion 
captives ? 

** Some ships sail east and some sail west on 
the self-same winds that blow ; 

It's the set of the sails and not the gales that 

determines which way they go." 


Next Week’s Lesson 


Read the Book of Jonah four times and be 
able to tell the story. 

Learn all you can of Jonah and of Nineveh. 

Why and how did Jenah attempt to flee 
from God ? 

What reference did Ghrist make to Jonah ? 

Why do not more people follow God’s 
command ? (Matt. 28: 19.) 


Los ANGELES, CAL, 
54 
Pucker’s ‘“ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


‘6 HERE is an old saying,’ began 
teacher last Sunday, ‘‘that when 
one is in Rome he should do as the 

Romans do. What do you think that means, 

Charlie ? ”’ 

Bumps said he supposed it meant’ that 
when we were in a place where we didn’t 
know just how to act, we better do as the 
rest of the crowd did, 

** Ts that a safe rule ?’’ asked Mr. Mason, 

** Might be all right at a Christian En- 
deavor meeting,’’ answered Bert, ‘* but it 
sure wouldn’t do down at the Heraid office 
where I have to go every night for my 
papers. Most of those carriers are a tough 
lot.” 

Mr. Mason said this lesson’ was about a 
boy long ago, who was put in a harder place 
than a newspaper office, but stood true to his 
own conscience, even though he might have 
been killed for it. His name was Daniel. 

Fatty explained that Daniel wasa Hebrew 
boy who lived in Jerusalem more than two 
hundred and fifty years after Joash repaired 
the temple. 

Carl told how Nebuchadnezzar captured 
Jerusalem and carried Daniel off to Baby- 
lon, along with a lot more of the people, 
when Daniel was only about fourteen years 
old. 

Of course Carl had to locate Babylon on 
onr wall map, and teacher passed around 
the lesson picture. It was a stereoscopic L 
photograph of the ruins of Babylon as they 
are to-day. They got all covered up and 
almost forgotten, but men finally dug out the 
dirt and found the walls still standing. ‘They 
are built of big bricks, and on some of them 
you can see the images of calves or some- 
thing. Teacher said it was the sacred bull 
that they worshiped. He believes that Dan- 
iel walked through these very streets and 
saw these very pictures, 

The king of Babylon took a Ici of the 
brightest Hebrew boys and put them in a 
kind of royal boarding-school to train them 
for officers in his palace. Bert told about 
that, and how Daniel was one of these. 
They had tutors to teach them, slaves to 
wait on them, and were given some of the 
same food prepared for the king, 

Bulldog said he thought they had a pretty 
soft snap, and Mr, Mason agreed that they 
were highly favored in a way. But they 
must often have been homesick for their own 
land, and there was a terribly strong temp- 
tation all the time to forget God and drift 
into the luxurious idolatry around them. 

Here he had us all read verse eight, and 
then called on Fred Keller, the minister's 
boy, to tell why the king’s dainties would 
have defiled Daniel. That was his home 
question, and his father had helped him on 
it. He explained that the food was rich and 

1 See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 639 in 
this issue. 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 14 (Dan. 1) 


heavy, and some of it had been consecrated 
to heathen gods, so that to eat it was almost 
like worshiping the idol. Then there was 
always wine, and Daniel didn’t believe in 
that at all. (1) 

Next we read verse 12, where Daniel 
wanted to make a test of it. I explained 
that pulse meant vegetables—beans, and 
such, a plain diet that would be good to 
study on. 

‘‘How did the test come out?’’ asked 
teacher, and we told him how Daniel won 
out in looks and in the final examination. 

Then teacher talked about the need of 
clean, strong bodies. He laid an old rusty 
pocket-knife on the table, and asked us how 
much it was worth. (2) 

**About two cents,’? drawled Bulldog. 
‘It’s too rusty to be any good. Here’s the 
kind you ought to have,’”’ and he held up his 
sharp, shiny Keen Kutter. 

‘* Well, it’s just that way with our bodies 
and minds,’’ said teacher.** ‘Too much food, 
or too rich food, the use of tobacco or liquor, 
being out late nights, or any impurity clogs 
up your nerves, stomachs, and brains as if 
they were rusty.’”?’ Then he put on the 
blackboard : 





THE KEEN MEN 
ARE 


THE CLEAN MEN 








Bulldog’s question was whether it took 
courage for Daniel to refuse the king’s dain- 
ties, 

**Sure,’’ he answered. ‘‘ The other fel- 
lows wouid laugh at him for a fool, and he 
might get fired out of the school, or even 
killed. 

‘**Was he a hero, then?’’ Mr. Mason 
asked Bumps. 

‘*Probably nobody thought so,’’ said 
Bumps, ‘‘ but maybe it was as hard for him 
to do it as to rescue somebody from a burn- 
ing building.”’ 

‘*Ves, indeed,’’ agreed teacher. ‘* Many 
heroes are never recognized by men, but the 
greatest heroism is the kind that shows moral 
backbone. You boys will have plenty of 
tests along that line, and don’t ever let any 
one laugh or coax you into doing wrong. 
Be more afraid of displeasing God than of 
offending man.”’ 

‘¢Where did Daniel get the strength to 
take this stand ?’’ was the last question. 

‘It says he purposed in his heart,’’ ven- 
tured Bert. 


‘* Yes, and the impulse came from God,’? | 
He didn’t do what his | 


added teacher. 
head said would pay best, but what his 
heart told him was right. It was God’s 
Spirit in Daniel that held him steadfast. The 
most wonderful courage in the world is the 
kind that comes from having God in the 
heart.’’ 


Questions for next week are: 


Who was Jonah? 

What commission did God give Jonah? 
Locate and describe Nineveh. 

Why was Jonah unwilling to go? 

How did Jonah learn to obey? 

What was the result of Jonah’s preaching ? 
What other lesson did Jonah have to learn ? 


An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 


Points. 
lhe need of clean living. 
‘lhe need of moral courage. 
Moral courage comes from God. 
Beginning. 
‘The proverb: '‘When-in Rome do as the 
Romans do.”’ 
What does this mean? 
Is it a safe rule? 
Daniel didn’t think so. 


Questions. 


Who was Daniel? 

How did he come to be in Babylon? 

How old was he at this time ? 

Locate and describe Babylon. 
picture. ) 

What did the king plan to do with Daniel ? 

What advantage was this to Daniel ? 

What dange, was there ? 

Why would the king’s dainties defile Daniel ? 

How did Daniel try to get out of it? 

What is meant by pulse ? 

How did the test come out ? 

Why must we keep our bodies clean and 
strong? (Show rusty knife. Write 


(Show lesson 


blackboard sentence. ) 
Why did Daniel's stand require courage ? 
Was he a hero? 
Where did Daniel get strength to take such a 
Stand ? 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, November 14, 1915 


How the Denominations May Be 
United in Service (Isa, 52 : 7, 8). 
Led by the pastor. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.— United in love (Col. 2 : 2-4). 
TUES.—In prayer (Eph. 3 : 14-21). 
WED.—In fellowship (Eph. 2 : 11-22). 
‘THURS.—In missions (Mark 9 : 38-41). 
FR1.—For world-peace (Psa. 46 : 1-11). 
Sat.— For reform (1 Kings 15 : 9-15). 











Union in service achieved in Christian En- 
deavor. 

How are denominations approaching each 
other ? 

What is the effect of the church’s being di- 
vided ? 


HEN Jesus gathered the first disciples 
around him he made them one united 
band, He taught them to love one 

another and again and again he pleaded with 
them not to quarrel or be divided. When he 
had them with him for his last counsel before 
his death he gave them anew commandment 
which was simply that they were to be bound 
together by such a love as he had had for 
them. It was by this love that the world 
would know that they were his disciples. To 
crown all he had them with him when they 
overheard his great prayer for their unity and 
the unity of all who in later ages should come 
to believe on him. 
% 

No idea more deeply penetrated or per- 
vaded the New Testament than this idea of 
unity. Paul speaks to the Corinthian church 
in the plainest and firmest way on the subject. 
Already denominations, that is names in ad- 
dition to Christ’s name, had crept in. Some 
called themselves Paul’s and some Apollos’s 
and some Peter’s. And these were as good 
names as Luther’s or Wesley’s to use as de- 
nominational titles. 
none of it. 
manded. And from first to last he speaks ot 
one body, one fellowship, one baptism. He 
allowed as much freedom as we require for 
our separate denominations to-day, but he al- 





lowed it within the one denomination of Chris- 
tians. 
% 

And we are not left to imagine for ourselves 
what kind of unity in the mind of our Lord 
and in the thought of Paul should bind Chris- 
tians together. Jesus described it in his 
prayer, ‘‘that they may all be one; even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be in us: that the world may 
believe that thou didst send me. And the 
glory which thou hast given me I have given 
unto them; that they may be one, even as 
we are one; I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one; that the 
world may know that thou didst send me, 
and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me.’’ 
John 17 : 21-23. And Paul again and again 
likens Christ’s people to a body with many 
members but only one life, all the members 
bound together each to each and all to the 
one head even Jesus Christ from whom the 
whole body fitly framed together and com 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord. Do 
our present denominational divisions corre- 
spond to this ideal of our Lord and the Apos- 
tle Paul? 


The dreadful break up of humanity in 
the European war has shown us afresh the 
need of some mighty force which will unify 
mankind. Diplomacy evidently cannot do it. 
It was one of the guiltiest and most apparent 
factors that led up to the war, Commerce 
and science have not done it. Mr. Kipling 
sang in the ‘‘ Peace of Dives’’ of the golden 
chains which bound the world, but the war 
showed that such chains melted at one blast 
of national ambition or racial hate. Itis true 
also that no denominational bonds held across 
the gulf that opened between the warring 
nations. The members of each denomina- 
tion joined with their nation in war and de- 
struction against all members of the hostile 
nation. 

We are far away from a real union of all 
Christian bodies, but meanwhile we are to 





But Paul would have | 


‘¢Is Christ divided?’’ he de- | 
: on. oe “e. .; | God’s Word and pray together. 






strive for it. We ought to love all Christians 
with the kind of love that will fill a true union. 
We ought not to let things which Christ 
would not allow to separate men tyrannize 
over us. We ought to do all that we can to 
find work that we can do with our brethren 
and we ought daily to pray that all that di- 
vides should be taken out of our hearts, 
.4 . 

‘* That they may be one ’’—not as brethren 
only—*‘ but as we are one,’’ ‘This was our 
Lord’s prayer. 
Unity has no meaning unless it is the unit- 
ing in one of differences. 
It is not differences which make unity diffi- 
cult. There would be no unity without them. 
What makes unity difficult is difference, and 
just such difference as arose among the disci- 
ples.—What was that? (Luke 9 : 46). 

NEw YorK Clty. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 











WAS particularly struck, when reading 
the book of Genesis recently, with the 
reference made to Enoch in the twenty- 

second verse of the fifth chapter where we find 
the words: *‘And Enoch walked with God 
after he begat Methuselah three hundred 
years, and begat sons and daughters.’?’ We 
hear much in our day about the difficulty of 
family religion, and in far too many instances 
it has been abandoned altogether. But why 
should it be? ** A walk with God ”’ is perfectly 
possible to one who may be harassed with 
the cares of home and children. Moreover, 
it is a justifiable expectation that a father 
who *‘ walks with God ”’ may look for his chil- 
dren soto do, and what a halo of blessedness 
is thrown around that home where, in this 
particular, ‘‘like father like son’’ obtains. 
Home and family religion is an incomparable 
blessing and its practise enriches every de- 
partment of life. Here is a testimony worth 
passing on. It illustrates but one aspect of the 
benefit which family prayers bring to a home. 
The writer says, **One thing I like about 
family prayers is this: If there has been any 
little unpleasantness between us during the 
day, we must make it up before we can read 
Another 
thing is that it brings us nearer to one an- 
other. We hear each other’s prayers and 
get to know each other’s hearts.’’ 





November 8 to 14 


The king’s meat was probably either food 
forbidden by the Mosaic law or connected 
somehow with the worship of idols. Daniel 


‘*defile’’ himself with it. It took some 
backbone firmness for a captive, as Daniel 
was, to take such a stand for his faith. Sim- 


need Daniel’s heart when they do. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: The Lora’s peo- 
ple are oftentimes found in strange sur- 
roundings and places wherein it is not easy 
to keep the testimonyclear. Pray for allsuch 
that they may not fatl, and that their de- 
termination to remain true to the line of 
duty may be maintained. Pray for ser- 
vants having unscrupulous masters who by 
their sharp practises and double dealing put 
righteous men ata discount. 


Tues.—Daniel 1: 10-21. Daniel’s Faithfulness. 

The temptation to depart from his early 
training would seem to have been a strong 
one, but Daniel sternly refused to be drawn 
into the sensuality of the heathen court. It 
is ‘¢a noble example of religious principle 
applied to small details of daily life.’’ The 
child of God remembers his heavenly citizen- 
ship and keeps his body in subjection. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for those who 
from infancy have been surrounded with 
fierce temptation to evil. LEspectally let us 
pray that the power of heredity in the chil- 
dren of drunkards may be neutralized by 
the power of grace. Give thanks for ali 
laws which tend to cripple the power of the 
gigantic drink evil, and cease not to pray 
until it is finally destroyed. 


Wed.— Dan. 2: 1-13. 
The King’s Forgotten Dream. 


made upon the ‘‘Chaldeans,’’ but quite in 





imperious monarch who held human life 
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very cheap. What a striking testimony is 
here given to the impotence of the gods, 
One and only One could make known the 
dream. Christ’s Christianity can do some- 
thing possible to nothing else. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Many converts we 
rejoice over with trembling, and none more 
so than those known as ‘redeemed drunk- 
ards,”’ How sorely do they need our prayers 
that they may be strengthened to resist the 
old temptation which after conversion so 
often attacks with new force. Remember at 
the throne of grace the many rescue missions 
of our great cities which are doing such 
magnificent work amongst the victims of 
strong drink. 


Thurs.— Daniel 2; 14-24. Daniel’s Vision. 

Daniel was no stranger to the mercy-seat, 
as his answer to the king plainly indicates, 
They who wait upon the Lord shall never be 
put to confusion, While at prayer the secret 
was ‘‘revealed unto Daniel in a vision by 
night.’? Then Daniel blessed the God of 
lieaven. This is always the true order— 
Prayer, Answer, and Praise. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: What a reproach 
to so-called Christian nations that while 
sending out missionaries to preach the gospel 
of salvation they are also responsible for the 
introduction of intoxicating liguors to peo- 
ples and tribes who never sought them, 
Rum and missionaries have too often gone out 
on the same vessel, Pray that this reproach 
may be removed and that the peoples de- 
graded by the drink may have speedy deliv- 
erance, 


Fri.— Daniel 2 : 25-35. Daniel Before the King. 

Daniel put the crown upon the rightful 
brow when he claimed no wisdom of his own 
as an interpreter of dreams. How beauti- 
fully does he witness for the Lord before the 
heathen monarch: “‘ He that revealeth se- 
crets hath made known to thee what shall 
come to pass.’’ ‘Too many of us incline to 
take honor to ourselves instead of attributing 
it to the Lord. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the homes 
of the drunkards. What hells upon earth 
these are. Pray for the poor, helpless chil 
dren of drunken parents, whose lot is a hard 
and well-nigh intolerable one. They begin 
life with a heavy handicap, which few can 
realize. Remember, too, inmates of work- 
houses, penitentiaries, and asylums. 
Sat.—Daniel 2 : 36-49. 

Interpretation and Exaltation. 
Whatever be the correct interpretation of 





Mon.— Daniel 1 : 1-9. Daniel in the King’s Court. | 
determined in his brave young heart not to | 


ilar cases are sure to arise still, and we shall | 


It was an unreasonable demand the king | 


keeping with the despotic character of the | 





the vision it is evident that there is a process 
of deterioration in the four kingdoms. The 
gold is followed by silver and that by brass 
|} and that again by iron and clay. ‘This may 

represent the course of humanity, for evil is 
| capable of development as well as good. 


| . 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the com- 


| ing of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
| Jesus Christ. This world can know no last. 
| ang peace until the King of Peace takes pos- 
session of his throne and reigns triumphantly, 
| Remember also God's chosen people the Jews, 
for their ingathering from the ends of the 
earth and for their conversion to the one and 
only Messiah, 


Sun.— Daniel 6 : 16-28. Reward of Faithfulness. 

What a tribute Darius pays to the un- 
swerving loyalty and fidelity of Daniel. 
Twice over does he say, in speaking of him, 
‘*'Thy God whom thou servest continually.”’ 
There was an unbroken continuity about 
Daniel’s fellowship. What impression are 
we making upon observers who are looking 
atus? Do they expect us to be delivered, 
honored, and crowned ? 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the saints 
of God throughout the whole Church. Think 
of their special need, weakness, or sin, and 
pray that the spirit of holiness may control 
them. Remember the children of God in 
your own family circle and relationships. 
Also those of your own congregation. Pray 
for all young converts, that they may be 
established in the Faith. 


New York City. 

| . 

| Mr. Philip E. Howard has gathered 
nearly one hundred and fifty of the brief 
prayers that have appeared in his weekly 
article for superintendents. With each prayer 
tsa reference to the Scripture upon which 
the thought of the prayer centers. Jt may 
be obtained from The Sunday School Times 
| Company for 50 cents, postpaid. 



















Weak Nerves 


—a ‘‘shaky’’ feeling, or agitation, 
resulting from mental stress or 
suffering, are caused by lack 
of phosphates in the nerve cells. 
Renew the nerve-force, and _ 
the nervous system by 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 
Keep a bottle in your home 
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| POCONO MANOR INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. POCONO MANOR, PA. 
Pocono Summit Sta. D. L. & W. R. R. 
Under Quaker management ; 1,800 feet above sea 
evel; 800 acres ; finest scenery in Pocono Moun- 
tains ; table, water and Friendly environment ; pri- 
vate baths; exhilarating golf, tennis and bowling ; 
ample garage; fine stone roads. J.W. Hurley, Mgr. 























. THE BEST WAY 
Soe WE ust OF THE IND/V/OQUAL 
ran LONNUNION SERVICE HAS Ine 
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40RP05 SUPPER (NTHOUSANOS 
OF LHURTHES 1/7 WiLL O20 S0F0R 


\Wissxss YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR? LLU 
\} :<S- = TRATED PRICE 4/57 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
*t Address Dept. B Philacelphig 


CHURCH PEWS 
and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd., 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 


AND ORGANS for homes and churches sent on 


approval. kactory prices and easy 
terms. Send for free catalog.: State which— FT Chicwus 
gan. Williams Piano &OrganCo.,Dept.T,Chicago 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, payable in 
advance, for either old or new Subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada. These 
rates include postage : 
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$ 1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
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One copy, or any number of 
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Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
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ot The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 
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Newsy Nuggets of Temperance Fact 





The Canal Zone Solution.—‘‘I had 
quite a fight against alcoholism among the 
employees in the Canal Zone, but I finally 
won it by firing every man reported for 
drinking.’’ — Colonel Goethals, quoted in 
The World Outlook of August. 

What British Families Pay.—British sta- 
tistics show that six or seven shillings a week 
on the average are spent by families for drink. 
Such expenditure, remarks W. B. Drum- 
mond of Edinburgh, means more than waste 
It means that children are de- 
prived of a. food ; it often means dis- 
ease, dirt, bickering, and quarrelling, all of 
which are unfavorable to the health of the 
child and often contribute to waywardness 
or delinquency. 

Lady Somerset’s Conviction.—‘‘ The 
reclamation of the inebriate is to my mind an 
absolutely hopeless task if it is undertaken 
without the belief in the power of God, the 
love of God, and the guidance of God. I 
can conceive of no one having the courage 
to touch the delicate and difficult mechanism 
of a soul who does not realize that such 
work must be guided, directed, and accom- 
plished by the Divine Physician.’’—Zady 
flenry Somerset. 

Norway’s Experiment.—In 1816 in Nor- 
way permission to distill brandy in the 
homes was granted. In some districts almost 
every farmer distilled brandy from his corn 
and potatoes, The number of feeble-minded 
increased in those districts almost one hun- 
dred percent between 1816 and 1835. ‘The 
country became alarmed ; home distillation 
was finally prohibited in 1848, and the census 
of 1865 showed a decrease of sixteen percent 
of idiots, while the general population had 
increased fourteen percent. 

In a Relief Hospital.—The Boston Re- 
lief Hospital treats about 40,000 patients a 
year. The superintendent, Dr. William J. 
Brickley, states that according to their records 
forty out of every hundred adults who died 
in the hospital during the past four years 
were distinctly alcoholic at the time of in- 
jury. Even this is. probably below the actual 
number, because many patients are removed 
to other hospitals, where death occurs, and 
in a certain class of hopeless cases the pres- 
ence of alcohol is not recorded. 

The Firing Line in Canada.—Allberta 
has voted for provincial prohibition by a 
large majority. Saskatchewan has abolished 
its licensing system and substituted govern- 
ment stores. Licenses are not to be revived 
at the end of the war, and in no case before 
December, 1916, except by a referendum 
vote, and in I919 a vote may be taken to 
abolish even the government stores. Mani- 
toba is to vote. on:prohibition within a few 
months. A strong demand is growing in 
British Columbia for a prohibitory measure. 
The Toronto Globe is making a vigorous 
campaign for closing the saloons at seven 
o’clock in the evening for at least the period 
of the war. 

A Message to Young America.—A 
former secretary of the United States Navy 
had strong convictions about liquor, just as 
Secretary Daniels has Ex-Secretary John D. 
Long writes in The Temperance Cause: 
*¢You may think that you have self-control 
enough to take care of yourself. But the 
chances are that your self-control will be no 
more than a pasteboard against a Gatling 
gun if you tamper with temptation and once 
begin the indulgence. If you want a clear 
head; if you want a sound heart; if you 
want a clean conscience; if you want a 
healthy body; if you want money in your 
pocket and credit to your name, put your 
foot right down and say that you are going to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and keep the faith.” 


A Russian Soldier’s Letter.—A Petro- 
grad paper in July published a letter from 
a Russian soldier in which was the following 
paragraph : ‘* All through the mobilization 
and the movements of the troops all of us 
soldiers were sober. And we are sober now. 
Sober we took leave of our families ; sober 
we left our homes; sober we faced our foe, 
and calmly bear our heavy burden. It seems 
to me that it would besuch a beautiful, such 
an exalted way to celebrate our victory, over 
the great foe, the Green Serpent (vodka), if 
all the wine-shops' were converted into 





schools, all the wine warehouses into asy- 
lums and poorhouses! This is how we 
should begin the reconstruction of our polit- 
ical, economic, and religious life. Perhaps 
I shall not be alive when this glorious time 
comes, perhaps I shall not have an opportu- 
nity to live this happy life, but won’t you tell 
my children of my dreams that they might 
bless them when the happy time comes? 
Tell them not to forget that only sober peo- 
ple can really love one another.”’ 


Here and There in the World.—The 
Moscow Anti-Alcohol Society is running an 
exhibit on alcohol, one feature of which is 
moving pictures. It is being viewed with 
great interest by hundreds of visitors. 

Montreal, Quebec, sent thousands of 
school children, and men and women of all 
classes, to attend an exhibit on alcohol in its 
relation to health, thrift, morality, and race 
welfare. 

German abstainers in the army find that al- 
cohol is as dangerous in the field as at home. 
‘*War at the present time,’’ writes one, 
‘* requires first of all tough nerve power, and 
this, other things being equal, is always 
greater in abstainers than in alcohol users. 

The Mew York Health Department has 
inaugurated a campaign of education against 
alcohol as a part of its regular public health 
work, 

The Zoronto Department of Public Health 
in a recent bulletin summarizes various 
statistics as to the relation of alcohol to 
prisons, hospitals, asylums, and almshouses, 
and inquires, ‘* Can the control of the liquor 
traffic, therefore, be longer disregarded by 
departments of public health ?”’ 


Is Kansas Satisfied ?—‘*I have been in 


104 of the 105 counties of this state,’’ writes 
the Rev. J. E. Ingham, Congregational 


State Sunday-school superintendent of Kan- 
sas, ‘and I find that the laws against liquor 
selling are as rigidly enforced as any laws, 
except possibly those against the highest 
crimes, such as murder, robbery, and the 
like. At the election last fall Mr. J. B. 
Billard ran for the office of governor on a 
declared ** resubmission ”’ of the prohibitory 
amendment to our state constitution, which 
has been on the statute books over thirty 
years and has been enforced for ten years, 
The election was so mixed up that party ties 
were not strongly in evidence. It is safe to 
say that Mr. Billard received practically the 
entire resubmission vote, for the Republi- 





Feed Children 


On Properly Selected Food. 
Big Dividends 


It Pays 


If parents will give just a little intelli- 
gent thought to the feeding of their chil- 
dren, the difference in the health of the 
little folks will pay, many times over, 
for the small trouble. 

A mother writes: ‘*Our children are 
all so much better and stronger than 
they ever were before we made a change 
in the character of the food. We have 
quit using potatoes three times a day with 
coffee and so much meat. 

‘*‘Now we give the little folks some 
fruit, either fresh, stewed or canned, 
some Grape-Nuts with cream, occasion- 
ally some soft boiled eggs, and some 
Postum for breakfast and supper. Then 
for dinner they have some meat and 
vegetables. 

‘It would be hard to fully describe 
the change in the children, they have 
grown so sturdy and strong, and we at- 
tribute this change to the food elements 
that, I understand, exist in Grape-Nuts 
and Postum. 

‘‘A short time ago my baby was teeth- 
ing and had a great deal of stomach and 
bowel trouble. Nothing seemed to agree 
with him until I tried Grape-Nuts soft- 
ened and mixed with rich milk, and he 
improved rapidly and got sturdy and 
well.”’ 

‘*There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 


Battle 





Ever read the above letter? A new | 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. 
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fois in office or 
factory or store, often weakens 
even a strong constitution as 
shown in nervous symptoms, 
languor or repeated colds. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION is 


helping thousands every a 
its rare oil-food en- 
riches the blood and 
aids the throat and 
lungs. Itisa strength- 
sustaining tonic, free 


from alcohol or any 
harmful drugs. 14570 Ake 


can, Democratic, Progressive, and Prohibi- 
tion candidates stood squarely and openly 
against resubmission. Mr. Billard received 
in round numbers 55,000 out of 590,000 
votes, This means that 90 percent of the 
voters of this state want no resubmission of 
the prohibition amendment.”’ 

On February 9 of this year the State Sen. 
ate of Kansas voted upon a resolution accus- 
ing the liquor interests of spreading false- 
hoods about the effect of prohibition in 
Kansas, and setting forth in the strong- 
est terms the blessings that had come to the 
state because the saloon was an outlaw, and 
the determination to hold to prohibition. 
With but three senators absent the resolution 
was passed by a unanimous vote. 














Cause or Result of Home Troubles ?— 
Evangeline Booth says that from the reports 
of tens of thousands of cases of rescue by the 
Salvation Army—reports of cases of victims 
from all parts of the world and from all social 
strata—one fact alone should settle for ail 
time the fact that drink is’ the cause rather 
than the result of trouble in the home, That 
fact is that more than nine-tenths of the 
drunkards in the world were habitual drunk- 
ards before they were married, having ac- 
quired the habit either in clubs or saloons ac- 
cording to their social status. Drinking for 
sociability’s sake was the positive influence 
in most cases, 

Where men contracted the drink habit after 
marriage it was not through commonplace 
troubles, such as nagging by the wife or the 
pinchings of poverty, but great disasters such 
as the death of a wife, the ruin of a beloved 
child, or unbearable business difficulties, 
Where attempts are made to shift the respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of the wife, the 
responsibility can generally be traced to the 
man’s own behavior: infidelity in the wife 
was usually due to previous brutality or ne- 
glect of the husband, Ina vast number of 
cases where the husband complains that the 
wife’s temper has driven him to drink it is 
almost invariably shown that the husband 
was a heavy drinker before marriage, wed 
during a sober period, and having ‘‘ taken 
in’’ the woman and secured her for his wife, 
had what is a very customary relapse. ‘*It 
is positively appalling, the number of cases 
where trusting women have been ‘taken in’ 
by men in this way’’ (Boston Globe, July 
19, 1914). 
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Why We Boys 
Don’t Smoke 
Cigarets 


A bunch of letters written 
by boys who give their own 
reasons : 

Why We Stopped Smoking 
Why We Never Smoked 
Single copies, 5 cents; 50 cents 
a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 
These prices include postage 
THE SuNDAY ScHoo. Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$500,000,000 


Anglo-French Five Year 5” External Loan 


The Joint and Several Obligation of the Governments of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the French Republic 


DATED OCTOBER 15, 1015. 


DUE OCTOBER 15, 1920. 


INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL 15 AND OCTOBER 15 


Both principal and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin, without deduction for any present or future British or French taxes. 


Coupon bonds in denominations $100, $500, and $1,000, which may be registered as to principal. 
and $50, 000 and authorized multiples. 


Registered bonds in denominations of $1,000, $10,000 
Coupon and registered bonds interchangeable. 


Convertible, at the option of the holder, on any date not later than April 15, 1920, or (provided that notice be given not later than April 15, 1920) at maturity, 


ar for par, into 15-25 Year Joint and Several 4% per cent. 


rench Republic. 


Such 4% per cent. 


Bonds of the Governments of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
bonds will be payable, principal and interest, in United States gold coin, in New York City, free from deduction 


tor any present or future British or French taxes, will mature October 15, 1940, but will be redeemable, at par and accrued interest, in whole or in part, 
on any interest date not earlier than October 15, 1930, upon three months notice. 


A large amount of these bonds having already been withdrawn for investment, we, whose names appear below, offer, on 
behalf of a country-wide group of institutions and bankers, the unsold balance, subject to prior sale and change in price. 


PRICE 98 AND INTEREST, YIELDING NEARLY 5% PER CENT. 


Application will be made to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Temporary bonds will be ready for delivery on or about October 29th, exchangeable for the definitive bonds when prepared. 


ALABAMA 
Anniston, First National Bank of 
Anniston 
Birmingham, First National Bank 
Otto Marx & Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
San Francisco, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
N. W. Halsey & Co. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Boettcher, Porter & Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Cethuepert, Connecticut National 


First Bridgeport eens Bank 
Bridgeport Trust Co. 
Hincks Bros. & Co. 

Hartford, First National Bank 
Hartford-Aetna National Bank 
Phoenix National Bank 
Connecticut Trust and Safe De- 

posit Co. 
State Bank & Trust Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Rhoades & Co. 

New Haven, First National Bank 
New Haven Bank, N. B. A. 
Second Natene Bank 
The Ch W. Scranton Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Munsey Trust Co. 
W. B. Hibbs & Co. 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta, Trust Company of Georgia 
Robinson-Humphrey-Wardlaw-Co 


maege. Hillyer Bond & Mortgage 
0. 


ILLINOIS 
es i piertea. Greene & King 
Breed, Elliott & Harrison 


a A Ch hilds & Co. 
Curtis & Sanger 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Francis J. Johnspon 
Kean, Taylor & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
Wm. A. Read & Co. 
William Salomon & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Stone & Webster 
White, Weld & Co. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Henning Chambers & Co. 
James C. Wilson & Co. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, United States Trust Co. 
Henning Chambers & Co. 
James C. Wilson & Co. 


- LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co. - ; 
Interstate Trust & Banking Co. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Citizens National Bank 

Merchants - Mechanics National 
Bank 

National Bank of Commerce 
Baltimore Trust Co. 
Maryland Trust Co. : 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. 
Alexander Brown & Sons 
Robert Garrett & Sons 
Townsend Scott & Son 


MAINE 


Augusta, Granite National Bank 
Augusta Trust Co. 

Bangor, First National Bank 
Kenduskeag Trust Co. 
Merrill Trust Co. 

Portiand, Canal National Bank 
Casco National Bank 
First National Bank 
Portland National Bank 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Forrest City Trust Co. 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Union Safe Deposit *. Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co. 
Maynard S. Bird & Co. 
H. M. Payson & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro, Attleboro Trust Co. 


on = Fourth Atlantic National 
an 
Second National Bank 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Company 
New England Trust Company 
Adams & Co. 
Baker, Ayling & Co. 
Blake ae, .. Co. 
gal & C 
Vm. P. Bonbright & Co., Inc 
Bona & Goodwin 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
Curtis & Sanger 
R. L. Day & Co. 
Estabrook & Co. 
Halsey & C Inc. 
oqeem, Stone & Co. 
W. Harris & Co. 
ae & Weeks 
Jackson & Curtis 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
A. B. Leach & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Merrill, Oldham & Co. 
F. 3. Moseley & Co. 
Millett, Roe & Hagen 
Moors & Cabot 
Parkinson & Burr 
Paine, Webber & Co. 
Wm. A. Read & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Stone & Webster 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
Townsend, Anthony & Tyson 
HB. Wainwright & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Fall River, Massasoit Pocasset Na- 
tional Bank 
Metacomet National Bank 
ae & Stafford 
O. Dodge 
FE M. Ha - & Co. 


Fitchburg, Safety Fund National 
Bank 


Haverhill,Merchants National Bank 

Lowell, Old Lowell National Bank 
James M. Abbott & Co., Inc. 

Lynn, Essex Trust Co. 

New Bedford, First National Bank 
Mechanics National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 

Newburyport, First National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
Ocean National Bank 

Pittsfield, Agricultural National Bank 
Pittsfield National Bank 
F. C. Peach 

Salem, Naumkeag Trust Co. 

Springfield, Union Trust Co. 

W. C. Simons 
H. H. Skinner 
Tifft Brothers & Co. 

Taunton, Machinists National Bank 
Taunton National Bank 

Worcester, Bonney & Moore 
Kinsley & Adams 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, First and Old Detroit Na- 
wional Bank 
Vm. P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. 
Fein. Rapids, Old National Bank 
Michigan Trust Co. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, First & Security Na- 
tional Bank 
Northwestern National Bank 
Scandinavian-American National 
Bank 


St. Paul, First National Bank 
Northwestern Trust Co. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, A. G. Edwards & Sons 
Francis Bros. & Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha, Burns, Brinker & Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, Mechanics National Bank 


Dover, Strafford National Bank 
Alonzo Elliott & Co. 
Shontell & Varick 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark, J. S. Rippel 


NEW YORK 


Albany, First National Bank 
National Commercial Bank 
New York State National Bank 
Union Trust Co. 

Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


Binghamton, Peoples’ Trust Co. 


Buffalo, Bank of Buffalo 
Ford & Enos 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Elmira, Crocker & McDowell 
Sawyer, Noble & Co. 
aes, ~~ alee Merchants National 
an 
New York City, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
American Exc ange National Bank 
Bank of America 
Bank of New York 
Chemical National Bank 
Chase National Bank 
First National Bank 
Hanover National Bank , 
Importers & Traders National 
an 
Irving National Bank 
Liberty National Bank 
Manhattan Co. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
National City Bank 
National Park Bank 
Seaboard National Bank 
Bankers Trust Co. 
Central Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Equitable Trust Co. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
New York Trust Co. 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Union Trust Co. 
United States Mortgage & Trust 
Co. 
United States Trust Co. 
August Belmont & Co. 
Chas. D. F picad & Co. 
Blair & C 
William Pp “Bonbright & Co., Inc. 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons 
Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co. 
Haligarten & Co. 
N. W. Halsey & Co. 





> Columbus, 


New York City—C griaued 
Harris, Forbes & Co 
A. Iselin & Co. 
Kean, Taylor & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & 
Kountze Bros. 
Lazard Freres 
A. B. Leach & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann. & Co. 
Maitland, Coppell & C 
Montgomery, Ciothier & Tyler 
Potter, Choate & Prentice 
Wm. A. Read & Co. 
Redmond & Co 
Remick, Hodges & Co. 
Rhoades & Co. 
William Salomon & Co. 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Rochester; Alliance Bank 
Traders’ Bank of Rochester 
Security Trust Co. 
Ford & Enos 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Syracuse, Ford & Enos 


Troy, Troy Trust Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati, Citizens National Bank 
First National Bank 


Cleveland, The Bonbright-Herrick 


Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Otis & Co 
The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Huntington 


Co. 
Co 


National 
Bank 


Dayton, City National Bank 


Toledo, Second National Bank 
Secor & Bell 


OREGON 
Portiand, Hall & Lewis 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Drexel & Co. 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
Bank of North America 
Central National Bank 
Corn ocean gM = Bank 
First Nationa 
Fourth Street Rational Bank 
Franklin National Bank 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Commercial Trust Co. 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities 
Barclay, Moore & Co. 
Charles D. Barney & Co. 
Battles & Co. 
C. H. Bean & Co. 
Benson & Packard 
Thomas A. Biddle & Co. 
Bodine Sons & Co. 
William P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. 
Brooke, Stokes & Co. 
Butcher, Sherrerd & Hansell 
Cassatt & Co. 
E. W. Clark & Co. 
Coles & Wurts 
Elkins, — & Co. 
Ervin & C 
Charles an & Co. 
emer & Co. 
M. Freeman & Co. 
Robt Glendinning & Co. 
Goodall, Wister & Co. 
raom & Co. 
W. Halsey & Co. 
Racger & Turner 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Chas. C. Harrison, Jr., & Co. 
Henry & West 


Philadeiphia—Continued 
Clothier Jones & Co. 

Kiem & Keen 

. B. Leach & Co. 
Mellor & Petry 
sontpomers, Clothier & Tyler 
W. H. Newbold’ y aoa & Co. 
Wm. A. Read & € 
Reilly, Brock & " 
E. B. Smith & Co. 
J. W. Sparks & Co. 
E. Lowber Stokes 
Townsend, Whelen & Co. 
Rufus Waples & Co. 


ia te at Bank of Pittsburgh, 


aneed National Bank 

Farmers Deposit National Bank 

First-Second National Bank 

Mellon National Bank 

Peoples National Bank 

Union. National Bank 

Western National Bank 

Colonial Trust Co. 

zusbereh Trust Co, 

Safe Deposit & Trust Co, 

Union Trust Co. 

Holmes, Wardrop & Co. 

Lyon, Singer & Co. 

Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Scranton, Brooks & Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Aquidneck National Bank 
Pawtucket, Slater Trust Co. 


Providence, Columbus Exchange 
National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 
National Exchange Bank 
Providence National Bank 
Industrial Trust Co. 
paete Island Hospital Trust Co. 
Bodell & Co. 
Richardson & Clark 
Wilson, Slade & Co. 


Westerly, Washington Trust Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, First National Bank 
A. M. Marshall & Bro. 
The E. M. Moreland Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Fourth-First National 
ank 
VERMONT 
Brattleboro, Brattleboro Trust Co. 
Montpelier, Montpelier National 
Bank 


Rutland, Clement National Bank 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond, American National Bank 
Bank of Commerce & Trust 
First National Bank 
Mechanics & Merchants National 

Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
National State & City Bank 
Planters National. Bank 
Old Dominion Trust Co. 
Richmond Bank & Trust Co. 
Richmond Trust & Savings Co. 
Virginia Trust Co. 
Thomas Branch & Co. 
Davenport & Co. 
Scott Stringfellow 
John L. Williams & Sons 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, North Western Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Spokane, Richards Bros. 

Tacoma, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee, Edgar, Ricker & Co. 














What Some of Our 
Readers are Doing 


One Testifies 


**A brother worker said to me, ‘The Sunday School Times 
excels all others.” Please send me a specimen copy.”— 
tra Welchy, Nappanee, Ind. 


One Advises 


* We want fifty Sunday School Times subscribers in our school. 
It means fifty trained teachers."—Adward WW”. Dunham, 
Trenton, N. J., three times president New Jersey State 
Sunday-school Association, 


One Gives © 


“To show you how I value The Sunday School Times let me 
say my club of subscribers is composed of friends to whom I 
give ‘The Sunday School Times. It has blessed my own life 


so much that I want others to be helped also.”—é. /. Dun- 
nett, luronto, Canada. 
One Preaches 

“My congregation take but few religious periodicals. I am 


going to preach upon this. Send me one hundred copies of 
The Sunday School ‘Times to be used as samples.”— Zhe 
Rev. James H. Cudlipp, Baltimore, Md. 


One Secures Subscribers 


**I want to organize a club of Sunday School Times subscribers 
in our school. Please send me ten specimen copies." —/oAn 
Strick, Brighton, Mich. 


One Distributes Specimen Copies 


**Please send me half a dozen sample copies of The Sunday 
School ‘Times. I like it so much that I want some of my 
friends to get acquainted with it."—J/rs. W. S. Baker, 
Bucklin, Kan. 


One Sends Names of Possible Subscribers 


**] am so much pleased with The Sunday Schoo] ‘limes that I 
am sending names of friends to you. Please send them 
specimen copies.”"—Mrs, Elizabeth Wintringer, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


What are 
You Doing? 


YES,—there’s much that you can-do. Perhaps the co-worker 
teaching a class next to yours needs just the help that we 
confidently trust you are getting from The Sunday School 
Times. 


Suppose you make that worker a present of The Sunday 
School Times for six months. The introductory subscription 
rate is only 25 cents for three months or 50 cents for six 
months. We will assume responsibility for stamps sent in 
your letter or for silver in safety coin mailer. A safety coin 
container will be sent to you upon request. 


Or—ask us for enough free specimen copies of this issue or 
the next issue to supply all your teachers and officers. 


Or—send us the names of a few possible subscribers, request- 
ing that we mail them a three-weeks’ trial of the paper free. 


Our 1916 Announcement Folder ts ready. How many copies 
can you use to advantage ? 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


AT ng 
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Adult Class Questions 
Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


MICHIGAN.—Our Men's Bible Class have 
been tollowing Robert E. Speer's book, ‘‘’The 
Principles of Jesus." We are preparing to get 
out our work for the coming year and would 
like suggestions from you for a line of topics 
which we could follow with interest aud profit 
to our men. Anything you may be able to point 
us to along that line will be considered and 
appreciated. 


HE [International Lesson Committee has 
under consideration some _ special 
courses for the use of men’s classes, 

but any courses they issue will not be ready 
for use for some time to come, The Inter- 
national Y. M. C, A. have published a num- 
ber of very helpful courses for men’s classes, 
including one for college young men. For 
list of courses, address the Association Press, 
124 East 28th Street, New York City. 

A large majority of the adult classes are 
using the regular International Uniform Les- 
sons. Until we have some specific courses 
prepared especially for men, this seems to be 
the wisest course for most classes, with the 
understanding that when you find any course 
of study especially adapted to meet your local 
needs, then you take such a course until it 
has been finished. ‘This can easily be done 
in a way to permit you to return to the Uni- 
form Lessons. 





In a country school we have a mixed class, 
because of the lack of another teacher of young 
people. A business or social meeting in the 
daytime leaves the boys out, since they all 
work. But we can't hold it in the evening very 
well, because the boys are so timid they just 
will not bring the girls. Would vou consider it 
advisable to hold two separate meetings? 
Or would it split the class'too much? So far, 
we have been unable to solve this. 


F IT is possible to secure another teacher 
and have two classes, one for the young 
men and the other for the young women, 

that would be the wiser plan, Consider 
carefully all the available teachers before de- 
ciding that this cannot be done. If that is 
impossible, organize the class into two sec- 
tions, one for men and the other for women. 


.| Elect a vice-presidgnt for each section, who 


will become the executive heads of the sec- 
tions. This plan has several advantages : 

1. It enables you to divide not only the 
social, but all other activities where division 
is necessary. 

2. It opens the way for two classes when 
that becomes wise. 

3. It enables one teacher to teach both 
sections, 





ALABAMA.—I have a class of young men of 
ages between twenty-two and twenty-six, 
and am not satisfied with my work. Some- 
times I think that I should question them more, 
but I am poor at this or else do not ask the 
right kind of questions, Is there any pub- 
lished list of questions on the lessons that would 
do for a class of this kind and that would be of 
help to ine ?—B. B. 


OUR desire to secure participation on 
the part of your class-members is a 
good one, and when realized will in- 

crease interest and bring fine results. Ques- 
tioning is an art, and therefore can be mas- 
tered, though, like everything else; it requires 
both study and practise. If, however, you 
will pay the price, you will never regret it. 

The best questions are those you frame 
yourself. As you try to learn this art, the fol- 
lowing practical suggestions may be helpful: 

1. Avoid asking questions which suggest 
the answer, such as, ‘‘Is our lesson to-day 
found in the Book of Exodus ?”’ 

2. Avoid questions that are merely a test 
of memory. 

3- Ask questions that deal with practical 
life-problems. Such questions call for opin- 
ions which easily lead to a healthy discus- 
sion. 

4. Ask your questions of the entire class 
and seek volunteer answers. 

5- Make the most of every answer, no 
matter how irrelevant it may be. 

Some of. the adult class publications pre- 
pare quéstions on the lessons. Write to 
your own denominational house for samples. 








NEW JERSEY.—Would like to ask how to 
get a large adult Bible class to discuss the 
Sunday-school lessons. It seems the larger 
the class the less they discuss, Some say 
they would stay away if asked a question. They 
want a lecture, but I do not think that is the 
best way of teaching so they get the most profit. 

RUE lesson discussion is more difficult 

to secure in a large class than it is in a 

small class. You are correct in your 

desire to avoid drifting into a mere formal, 

exclusive, lecture method, Itcan be avoided 
even in a large class. 

It is usually wise in an adult class not to 
ask questions of particular members. If un- 
able to answer they are embarrassed, and 
will be less likely to come again. ‘This can 
be overcome by asking questions of the en- 
tire class, and securing volunteer answers. 
Perhaps the complete answer you desire will 
be given by the combined answers of several 
members, Use the answer made by each 
member participating, no matter how wide 
of the mark it may be. Christian courtesy 
is a priceless gem in an adult class, 


< 


Home Department Questions 
Discussed by Charles E. Schenck 


Secretary of the Home Department Committee 
of the Illinois Sunday School Association 


What can women’s adult Bible classes do 
to promote Home Department work ? 

I1E Federation of Women’s Adult Bible 
classes of Philadelphia has, among 
other plans, the following : 

The organization of a Home Department 
where none exists in a school. 

Assistance in building up the Home De- 
partment of each school. 

The establishing of the family altar in 
homes of class-members. 





Where can Home Department helps in 
German be secured ? 

ROM the German Pilgrim Press, 1612 
Warren Avenue, Chicago; Publishing 
House of the Evangelical Association, 

1903 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland,. Ohio. 

A bibliography of foreign helps is printed 
in Adult Division Leaflet, No..5, a new 
Home Department leaflet recently published 
by the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Any state Sunday-school association 
general secretary will gladly furnish a copy. 
In writing to him, enclose stamp. 

Kindly state something worth while which 
our Home Department may do for Christ- 
mas. We want to give them an opportunity 
to do something for others. 

AST year one department made up a 
purse of fifty-six dollars for the relief 
of war sufferers; another made a lib- 

eral offering of groceries, fruit, and vege- 
tables for needy poor; another distributed 
two tons of coal and sent contributions of 
clothing to deserving poor; another pro- 
vided baskets of food and bed-clothing for 
families needing them. 

Probably many departments will under- 
take similar enterprises this winter, 





What workers are necessary in management 
of a Home Department? What qualifica- 
tions should they have, and what are their 
duties ? 

A SUPERINTENDENT. The superin- 
tendent should be a consecrated man 
or woman who has tact, patience, per- 

severance, and executive ability. The super- 

intendent’s duties are: toselect and instruct 

Visitors; to see that supplies are on hand 

and the quarterly visitations promptly made ; 

to make quarterly reports to the management 
of the school. ‘ 

2. Visitors. Very much depends upon 
Visitors, hence they should be carefully 
selected. Their qualifications should be 
much the same as those of the superintend- 
ent. As far as practicable they should be 
chosen from the adult classes. They are to 
deliver the quarterly lesson helps, collect the 
record envelopes, make quarterly reports of 
their work to the Home Department super- 
intendent, and attend Visitors’ meetings. 


They should endeavor to promote ‘* Grade 
A”’ membership: (those who observe family 
worship), try to interest members in the 
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activities of the church and school, and to 
induce those who can to join the main 
school. 

In addition to a superintendent and Visit- 
ors, a large department needs a secretary 
and treasurer, One person can fill both posi- 
tions. But in a small department a superin-. 
tendent can keep the permanent records and 
attend to the finances. 


% 


Teacher-Training Questions 
Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Together: ee Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association. 


NEW YOrRK.—I understand vou have a Bible 
Teacher-Training Correspondence Course, 
Will you kindly send me full information of 
same ?—C, T. 

HE course of study you have in mind is 
the text-book, ‘* Preparation for ‘Teach- 
ing,’? which may be purchased from 

your denominational publishing house, or 
from any bookseller, at a cost of 25 cents in 
paper and 4o cents in cloth. There are 
other books covering the same general sub- 
jects. You may take any approved course 
under the supervision of the Sunday-school 
board of your denomination, or from the 
New York State Sunday School Association, 





ILLINOIS.—I wish I might have a sample. or 
an explanation of what the teacher-training 
study approved by the International Associa- 
tion is, and what text-books are required. ‘lhe 
work I want is something I can do alone. 
‘Vell me: how to go about it.—E. P. 

RITE to the International Sunday 
School Association, Mallers Build- 
ing, Chicago, ‘Illinois, and a circular 

will be sent to you explaining the First and 
the Advanced Standard teacher - training 
courses, and giving a list of approved text- 
books. 

You may take the studies alone, though it 
would be better to find one or ‘more friends 
who would take the work ‘with you. Either 
your state or denominational Sunday-school 
officers will be glad to provide the examina- 
tions and to guide you through the course of 
study. 





NEW YORK.—In the August 7 number of The 
Sunday School Times is an article written by 
you on ‘‘How ‘Teacher-Training Really Gets 
Hold.’ ‘There are twenty girls in our Phila- 
thea class, all about twenty to twenty-two 
years old, and every one feeling that we would 
like to do more than we are doing. <A mission 
here that is short of teachers is an excellent op- 
portunity, but we are not prepared to teach. 
Could you recommend a teacher's course that 
would answer our needs and solve our diffi- 
culiy ?—C, W. 

DOPT one of the First Standard teacher- 
training courses, which will provide 
in one or two years’ time a connected 

knowledge of the Bible and the elements of 
psychology and pedagogy. Some of these 
text-books are so arranged that much sup- 
plemental work may be done. | When the 
first course has been covered, the students 
should take advanced specialization studies, 
The mission will afford a, fine opportunity 
for practise work, and should help to deepen 
the spiritual life of the students. 

Several helpful courses are named in an- 
swer to other questions in this column, 





MISSOURI.—Our religious work program at 
the Railroad Y. M. C. A, for the coming season 
includes a teacher-training class. It will be 
interdenominational, and we desire your ad- 
vice and suggestions in the matter of text, 
methods, etc.—A. A., GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY. 

OME Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions have adopted the Standard teacher 
training courses with most favorable 

results, For more than four years the 
Y. M. C. A. of York, Pennsylvania, has con- 
ducted classes in both the First Standard and 
the Advanced Standard teacher - training 
courses. As a result they have helped the 
local churches, and have enjoyed a reacted 
blessing. A large number of young men 
have completed the studies,“ and as addi- 
tional results they have organized a training 
class in eight Sunday-schools, The teacher 
of the first Y. M. C. A.. class has become 





the County Association’s Teacher-Training 
Superintendent, and the teacher of the sec- 
ond class has recently been elected Assistant 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 

You will find several of the First Standard 
courses listed in answer to another question 
in this column, 

NEW BRU NSWICK.—Our church (the United 
Baptist) intends to start a teacher - training 
class this fall, and my object in writing you is 
that vou might recommend tous the best text- 

to use for that purpose. ‘The First 
Standard Manual of ‘Teacher ‘Training, bv 
Wade Crawford Barclay, the Methodist Book 
Concern, New York and Cincinnati, has 
been strongly recommended tous. Kindlv ad- 
vise if this book would have your approval. I 
would consider vour suggestion as to the best 
text-book very valuable.—C. W. M. 


HE book vou have named provides a sat- 
isfactory First Standard teacher-train- 
ing course. There are several good 

books of the same grade. I would suggest 
that you examine a few of the texts with a 
view to the particular needs of your school. 
*¢Teacher-Training Essentials,’’ in two parts 
(Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 25 cents each net), is also a 
good hook. Training the leacher’’ (The 
Sunday School Times Co., cloth, 50 cents ; 
paper, 35 cents) is preferred by some classes, 
The following are among the most popular 


text-books : ‘*Hurlbut's ‘Teacher Training | 


Lessons’? (New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents, 
net); Hamill’s ‘‘ Legion of Honor Normal 
essons’’ (Nashville: Publishing House 
M. E, Church South, 25 cents net); and 
‘*Preparation for Teaching,’? Charles A. 
Oliver (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
cloth, 30 cents ;. paper, 25 cents). 


- 
For Those Doing Graded Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


MICHIGAN.—We are perplexed as to the 
best way of caring for our records. We now 
have a good, business-like secretary for the 
school, but we lack past records. Formerly we 
have cared for own departmental records, but 
now that we have a card system for attendance 
and the cards are handed over to the main sec- 
retary at the close of the session, is it wise for 
us to duplicate the work? Again, should each 
class teacher look after the records or should 
they be cared for by the department secretary ? 
—j. L. 

ECORD keeping has an important bear- 
ing upon the successful work in the 
Sunday-school: how important only 

teachers of experience can tell. Records 
are the basis for the co-operation with the 
home, of all the social work, of the plans for 
visitation ; for both class teachers and de- 
partment superintendents they furnish a basis 
for child study. None of these things are 
possible unless the department, and one 
might say the departments of the entire 
school, plan for permanency in record- 
keeping. 

First of all there should be an enrolment 
card given to every new pupil. Provision 
should be made for the full name of the 
pupil, the Christian name of the father and 
mother, and the home address, the date of 
birth of the pupil, and for the Primary De- 
partment the school grade. These facts are 
absolutely necessary for use in the younger 
grades. With the Junior pupils the question 
of church membership can be added, and 
with the Intermediate grades the date of 
birth is dropped. Enrolment cards contain- 
ing all of these facts for the entire school 
should be kept, letting the departments ask 
for any special information they most need. 
Such a card would be well for you to use, 
inasmuch as you do not have past records, 
but if you plan now to start your records 
correctly in the younger grades, there is no 
reason why within a few years you should 
not have complete records on file. 

If such a record is used in the Beginners 
Department, when the pupils are promoted 
into the Primary, their record card can either 
be duplicated or transferred to the Primary 
Department—and so on through the entire 
school. 

I think you will find it advisable to keep 
a card index file for your own department. 
In fact, if your department is not very large 








the cards are easily duplicated and can be 
kept by classes and also alphabetically. 
Some teachers even keep a third file by vis- 
iting districts so that the church visitor or 
pastor can look it over and make several 
calls when in the same vicinity. 

As to the attendance record, where the 
department is divided into classes you will 
find the card system that I think you are 
using satisfactory, and if the cards for each 
pupil are kept in the class envelope, the 
teacher need only remove the card of the 
pupil who is absent and place it under the 
elastic on the outside of the-envelope. This 
gives the secretary less work, i has 
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edge atatime. The giving of a missionary 
lesson every Sunday would mean that the 
children wonld go away with confused ideas, 
or with only the missionary story upper- 
most. In such a case the regular lesson 
teaching, which is supposed to contribute to 
the spiritual growth and needs of the chil- 
dren, would be limited. 

The giving of foundation truths in the 
Primary Department is important, and if the 
impulses toward right are taken advantage 
of, these children, when they come into the 
upper grades, will be better fitted to take up 


vegular missionary ifistruction, 





there are fewer pupils absent than those 
present, ' 

If, however, this set of cards has to pass 
out of the department to the main secretary, 
it will be well to have a department secre- 
tary who can keep a record of the members 
present and of those absent. This is easily 
done, as the class cards must be gathered 
for the passing out to the general secretary’s 
desk. 

While such a method will give the general 
secretary of the school his information, and 
gives the actual record to the department 
secretary, it does not leave the class teacher 
with the necessary information, <A class 
teacher who is in earnest desires to.do more 
for the class than merely, teach on Sunday, 
and, therefore, should be. provided with a 
simple class book in which the records may 
be kept. ‘This record should make provision 
for the work accomplished, the visits made, 
| and such other information as the class 
| tencher desires to record, such as the writ- 
| ing of birthday. letters, calls in the home, 

and such other personal notes regarding in- 
dividual pupils as will aid in the work. 

Printed enrolment cards are easily secured, 
and a simple pasteboard card index file with 
the necessary material for keeping such a 
record: can probably be secured for fifty 
centse The keeping of records is not an 
expensive matter except in time expenditure, 
but no superintendent or class teacher can 
make a success of his work unless a good 
deal of time and thought are spent upon 
record-keeping. 








NEW ]ERSEYe~Our Missionary Committee 
in the Sunday-school, as well as our Women's 
Missionary ‘Society of ‘the church, Kave been 
especially active this year, and have been urg- 
ing our Sunday-school teachers to have mis- 
sionary lessons every Sunday in all the 
grades of*the Sunday-school. Our Primary 
teachers. agé not sure. what: they should do, 
Some of our teachers do not have time enough 
now for the regular lesson study.—A. K. ‘T. 


TIS fine for the school and church that 
the missionary interest is strong, but 
there are better ways of arousing mis- 

sionary spirit and giving nmlissionary instruc- 
tion than to insist upon its being used in all 
the grades of the Sunday-school every Sun- 
day. Such a method would not produce the 
best results, 

Primary children are not ready for direct 
missionary instruction as given in the 
older grades. The most that can be done 
is to give these children stories of the land, 
or stories about the children of the land or 
peoples under consideration. If the stories 
are interesting the children are interested, 
but not necessarily have they been given an 
impulse toward: missionary effort. In fact, 
the more delightful the stories are, the more 
the Primary children would be apt to place 
the children on a par with themselves, and 
not recognize the needs which the older 
persons see, The Primary children are lim- 
ited in historical knowledge and in the under- 
standing of geographical situations, and so 
much that might be given under the term of 
missionary instruction would fall entirely 
outside of their understanding. 

On the other hand, the purpose of the 
Sunday-school in these departments includes 
the meeting of the needs of children where 
they are. The Sunday-school lessons best 
meet that need, and you are right in feeling 
that the majority of teachers need their full 
time to impress and teach the lessons given 
them. When, through the regular lesson 
suggestions to the child, the need for action 
or the drawing out of their life toward others 
might be shown by giving, that would afford 
an opportunity for the teacher to pre- 
sent a case, and then see that the children 
had an opportunity to be of service. This 
occasional] ;fitting in of the needs ef other 
children into the needs of our own children 
will bring results. 

Again, the Primary children are capable 
of taking only a limited amount of knowl- 











Christmas 
Services 


The Rodeheaver Kind 


Christmas services that are bright and 
snappy—that you will enjov preparing 
and which your audience will enjoy hear- 
ing. ‘Thee new ones, and among them 
is just the one tor your school. 


Peace on Earth 
The Heavenly King 
The Star of Light 


POPULAR PRICES: 
5c per copy, 55c per dozen, $4.35 per 100, 
prepaid ; $4.00 per 100,,.not prepaid. 
Send for FREE sample copies 


If your Sunday School is not using our 
great new song book, 


° 99 
“Songs for Service 
send at once for a copy for free 15-day 
examination. A wonderfully fine book 
in every respect. Printed in both round 
and shaped notes, 


THE. RODEHEAVER CO. 


1077 Monon rye ~ . - Chicago 
627 Lippincott Building, - Philadelphia. 











Christmas Music 


for Christmas Packet con- 
SEND 8 CENTS taining two services: 
“ON EARTH PEACE” 

‘* CHRISTMASTIDE PROCLAIM”’ 

Also Cantata: ‘‘ SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR” 
And our r1a-page Holiday Catalogue with illus- 
trated Circulars of®Xmas Collection Devices. 
OUR CATALOGUE FREE 

Ten Christmas Services, assorted, sent for 30 cts. 
Twenty-six Christmas Services,assor ted,sent for75 cts. 
Twelve Cantatas, assorted, sent for 40 cents. 


| MacCalla & Company., Inc., 249 Dock St., 
CHRISTMAS 
oO H 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC scyont 


— ry times 5 eae eeeviees, new yey fost. 
ons. per doz. #4. r 100. paid. Samples FRE 
GRAN a AS CHRISTMAS EVE. A new Christmas can- 
tata for the 8.8. by Rowe and Rosche, introducing two 
novel *.atures never before used. Price, 30c per copy, 
postpaid. Specimen es FREE. a 
ROSCHE’S RECITATIONS, DIALOGS and DRILLS FOR 
CHRISTMAS No. 4. (New 1915,) Containing a short dra- 
matization of Dicken’s Christmas Carol. Price ,1 p. 
Specimen pages Christmas number of The Curch 
FR E Choir FREE. 
New catalog, describing 25 camtatas for the 
Choir and 8. 8., also anthem books, male and female 
voice quartet books, etc.. etc. Address, y 


GRO. F. ROSCHE & 00. { Chicago, Ill, , 337 W . Madison St. 


New York City, 22N.William St. 


LORENZ’S CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


(Our packet, rich in sample pages of the music 
FREE)” our 4 new services, in our new Scrip- 
\ tural and Santa Claus Cantatas, etc. 
10 will bring you a complete copy, regular edi- 
C. 





























tion, of each of our 4 new services, together with 
cantata sample pages, etc. (Stamps accepted.) 
Mention The Sunday School ‘l'imes and address 


OREN New York, Chicago 
Publishing Co. and Dayton, Ohio 


LET US FREE 


SEND YOU 


Our new catalog of Christmas and Fall Music. 
You will enjoy reading its enchanting descrip- 
tions, and you will catch enthusiasm tor Christ- 
mas concert program making. Drop a post card 
now. Catalog free. i 


Fillmore Music House, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 

















For Sunday School Festivalsee—a- 


The Child of Bethlehem 


A New and Beautiful Xmas Cantata. Frice 30c. 
The Birth of Christ ®3,W; 45 os4s" 
Send for copies ‘‘ on selection.% 


ESTATE OF HAMILTON S, GORDON 
141-145 West 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The World War and © 
World Temperance 


HAT difference is the war making in the drink problem 
in Europe? 


Are the French a Sober People ? 


sin S LONG as the French people drink their native wines, just so long 
the French people will be a sober and temperate race.’’ 

This is the opinion of the official organ of the wine trade in America, 

as quoted by Dr. Kress in his article on ‘‘’‘The Beer and Wine Fallacy,’’ on 


page 632 of this issue. 

But the French are not a sober people. Deputy Henri Schmidt, the | 
man who introduced the bill that put an end to absinthe in France, says that | 
‘*in certain parts of France the workmen are never thoroughly sober.’’ | 

** All northern France,’’ Mr. Schmidt explains to a writer in ‘The World’s 
Work, ‘* makes alcoholic drinks from grains and fruit, which are drunk by | 
all members of the family. Children become alcoholic, and boys, just ready 
to enter the army, are frequently rejected on account of delirium tremens. 
Mothers in Normandy even put liquor in the babies’ bottles to make them 
sleep well.’’ 

And Mr. Schmidt adds that the city populations are ‘‘in a similar state 
of alcoholic stimulation.’’ 


Total Abstinence for Britain ? 


os ATCH-MY-PAL’’ PATTERSON, who has stirred people to soul- 
winning whereyer he has gone in America, has just returned to 





Great Britain to launch a great total abstinence campaign. 
The campaign will have the support of the government, will be nation- | 


wide, and will pay special attention to the soldiers and enlisted men. | 





The Sunday School Times wants to keep | 





its readers in touch with the warring 





nations’ bitter fight against alcohol 





ISS MARGARET WINTRINGER, Secretary of the National Good Citizen- 
M ship Movement, is planning to sail for Europe the middle of December to 
study the temperance situation. 

Her itinerary will include the British Isles, Belgium, Holland, and France, and 
probably Russia and Switzerland. In a series of articles written especially for The 
Sunday School Times Miss Wintringer will describe the temperance situation in 
all the leading countries she visits. 

The articles will give the observations of a leader who has spent a large por- 
tion of the past twenty years in temperance work and temperance writing. 

She will carry with her letters of introduction that will open many avenues of | 
information and opportunity. Miss Wintringer is to have the co-operation of 
*‘ Catch-my-Pal” Patterson, and will probably work with him in the total absti- 
nence campaign. 








If you are a member of a Sunday School Times ‘‘club,” now is 
the right time to give your renewal to the club organizer. 

If you are single subscriber,—how about getting four others in 
your school to take the paper with you next year, and thus secure 
the $1.00 rate ? 

If you are a not-yet subscriber, join your school club. Or 
organize one. Or try a three-months introductory subscription 
at 25 cents or a six-months introductory subscription at 50 cents. 

A little announcement folder has been published which describes 
some of the features that promise to make the coming year the 
greatest Sunday School Times year in history. 

How many folders may we send-you for distribution among 
friends who ought to be subscribers ? 
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| the star of love and the Baby Jesus in the 


| spirits would play tricks and jokes on human | 
, beings and made Hallowe’en a joking time. | 


| what it says, and that is ‘ Holy Evening’; and 
| [ think it is nice for us to try to make all the 


| top drawer. Then downstairs again and out 


| Some papers you said, ‘JZ, what a silly 


| for paper doll dresses ; so I took the rubber 
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| Children at Home 





Molly’s Hallowe’en 
By Francis McKinnon Morton 


os UNT EM,—what is Hallowe’en?’’ 
Molly asked her grown-up aunt. 
** It is the thirty-first of October,’’ 
Aunt Em answered in a very matter-of-fact 
tone. 

‘*I know that much,*’ Molly answered 
with a puzzled frown, ‘* but I want to know 
what it means? ’”’ 

**T don’t understand you,’’ Aunt Em 
replied, beginning to look almost as puzzled 
and frowny as six-year-old Molly did. 

**Oh, like Christmas, you know, means 





Manger. And Thanksgiving means, ‘* Fa- 
ther we thank ‘Thee,’’ and now what does 
Ilallowe’en mean? ’’ 

Aunt Em began to understand before she 
answered, ‘* Well, people used to think that | 
spirits without bodies were going about the | 
world on this night or hallowed evening, and | 
some thoughtless people got the idea that | 


**'lo me, though, Hallowe’en really means | 


wrong things we know of just as near right 
as we can on Holy Evening.”’ 

Molly understood and went downstairs to | 
her mother’s room. There she found her 
mother sewing and looking rather unhappy. 
‘*Mama, dear,’’ she said earnestly, ‘* will 
you please tell me wy I can’t play with | 
Ernestine any more? I’m so lonely with- | 
out her.’’ | 

Mother put down her sewing and looked 
sadder than ever as she took the little girl 
on her knee and answered gravely, ‘*I hate 
to tell you, dear, but your father and Ernes- | 
tine’s father didn’t agree about something, 
and so they quarreled, and now the friend- | 


| ship of the families must be broken up.” 


** What did they quarrel about?’’ Molly | 
asked solemnly. | 
** About some papers,’’ her mother an- | 
swered. 

**Oh,’’ said Molly, ‘* is that all?’’ 

** But,’’ said her mother in reply, ‘* these | 
were very important papers and your father | 
trusted them with Ernestine’s father just one 
day, and then fe said they were lost and 
maybe they were, but it meant a great deal 
to all of us to have them lost.’’ 

Molly looked grave a few minutes and 
then, slipping quietly out of the room as she 
heard her father coming in, she tiptoed up- | 
stairs and got a thin rubber band out of her 


into the yard she ran, bare-headed and with 
her little blue dress and her brown curls fly- 
ing in the wind. Straight across the grass 
and through the rose hedge into Ernestine’s 
yard and then up the front steps she went. 

She was afraid she would be scared if she 
waited too long, so she walked right into the 
room and right up to Ernestine’s father be- 
fore she said a word. 

Then, ‘* Judge Wallace,’’ she said bravely, 
‘*T’m so lonesome for Ernestine and I think 
she’s lonely for me and couldn’t we all be 
friends again? ‘That last day I was over 
here when Ernestine and I quarreled about 


quarre]! Can’t you ‘vide the papers?’ and 
we ’vided them. But they was old papers 
an’ I didn’t really care for ’em, an’ Ernes- 
tine did, ’cause they was so lovely an’ thin 


band an’ she took the papers an’ they’re up- 
stairs in her little doll trunk. I can go an’ 
get ’em an’ show you just how we ’vided 
7em,.”’ 

‘** Do,’’ said Judge Wallace, very sad and 
very stern but beginning to look sort of kind 
and twinkly around the eyes as he used to do 
in friendly times. 

Molly started upstairs with the delighted 
Ernestine at her heels, and pretty soon they 
came back with the troublesome papers. 

‘*T see,’’ said Judge Wallace, taking both 
the papers and the band in his hands, *‘ these 
papers have caused a lot of trouble among 
friends.’’ 

**Oh,”’ cried Molly, dancing up and down, 
‘fare they the very same papers you and 





Daddy quarreled about? My! what a silly | 
quarrel! Let’s go and make it up.”’ } 
**Good,’’ said. the judge and marching ! 
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THE BEST VALUE 
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Includes photographs of places prom- 
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actual photographs of people and ob- 
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with Molly and Ernestine at his heels and 
the whole family following, Judge Wallace 
appeared at Molly’s front door with the pre- 
cious lost papers. And then such a shaking 
of hands and laughing and crying as there 
was at Molly’s house for a few minutes you 
never saw! 

‘© I think grown-up quarrels must be worse 
than little children quarrels,’’ said Ernestine, 
speaking slowly, ‘*’cause they seem to be 
harder to make up.’’ 

** But isn’t it a good ‘Hallowe’en?’’ said 
Molly, bubbling with joy. 

‘*Indeed it is ‘Holy Evening, said 
Judge Wallace, stooping to kiss her bobbing 
brown head. ‘**Always a ‘Holy Evening’ 
when friends make up their silly quarrels.’’ 

Then Molly’s mother was gone for a few 
minutes, and she came back looking as fresh 
as a rainwashed rose, and said, ‘I’ve put 
enough plates on the table so you must all 
stay to supper!’’ And they did, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
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Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


9%? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


346. Who first befriended a banished prince 
but afterward became his worst enemy ? 


347. What woman of the Moabites and man 
of the Philistines refused to desert their 
friends when they were in trouble? 

348. Whose lives were saved by a scarlet 
thread, whose by three bloody marks, 
and whose by a blazing serpent ? 

349. What girl saved a great nation by doing 
her duty ? 

350. What are the longest, the shortest, and 
the best known of the Psalms ? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


341. Nehemiah, his brethren, and his bodv- 
guard, during the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 4 : 23). 

342. David (2 Sam. 12 : 16-23). 

343- Saul went to the witch of Endor and 
heard from the dead Samuel the proph- 
ecy of his own death and that of his 
sons (I Sam, 28). The queen of Jero- 
boam went to Ahijah the prophet in 
disguise, and heard the prophecy of 
her son’s death and the doom of the 
house of Jeroboam (1 Kings 14). 

344. The crown of the Ammonitish king of 
Rabbah (2 Sam. 12 : 30). 

345. The Ammonites and the Moabites, de- 
scendants of the nephew of Abraham, 
because they refused to provide provi- 
sions for the children of, Israel and 
hired Balaam to curse them (Neh. 13: 
1, 2). 

PHILADELPHIA, 











LESSON FOR NOV. 14 (Dan. 1) 


ARE YOU READING, 


This Magazine?, 

f It is the leading 
interdenomination- 
al monthly of its 
class. Here are a 
oe s the ertinee 
which appear in the 
November issue :— 


True Womanhood 
Prohibition in 
the United States 
Story of a Con- 


THE 


AGAZI 


cy Seen | 





verted Jewess 
An Evangelist on Evangelists 
You should b inted at once with the 





Christian Worke Magazine 

Dr. James M. Gray is the editor; assisted by 

a most competent staff of contributing editors. 

DR. JAMES M. GRAY 
also writes each month a complete exposition of the 
Sunday School Lessons 

invaluable to teachers or Bible students. 

Your subscription to this magazine assures you 

the best religious reading. Ask to see your neigh- 

bor’s copy. nd in your subscription today — $1.00 


year. 
oak you are not familiar a this magazine 


per 
8 ue ome dress on @ pootes 
today, and we send you a sample copy 
Frese’ hacate Wanted. . - 
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CHRISTMAS SERVICE| 
S FREE Zeca oS 


150 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 
when our package of samples is at hand. Three 
tors and Chairmen of Music Com- 
265 W. 36th Street, New York 
Tullar-Meredith Co. 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


new carol services and a new Story and Song 
mittees will get samples by return 





Send onedime or stamps to pay forfivesample 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


mailed to your address by 
JOHN J. HOOD CO., Pritaccinnia, ta: 








When answering adverti ts, 
mention The Sunday Sc4ool Times. 








Please Do 
What You Can 
to Help Your 
Club Organizer 


by handing in the re- 
newal of your subscrip- 
tion early. 


And while you are 
about it, why not get 
one of your friends to 
join the club? You 
may know some one 
not known to the club 
organizer who should 
be a subscriber to The 
Sunday School Times. 


If you would like speci- 
men copies to hand to 
any one, you may have 
them, free, upon re- 


quest. Please ask ! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
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Russia’s Vodka 
Revolution 


By Professor J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc. 
In The British Weekly 
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When Professor J. Y. Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh University, returned from his recent 
tour of Russia he gave his impressions of 
the temperance situation there in an arti- 
cle published in The British Weekly of 
September 16. The article, with some 
omissions, is reprinted. here by the cour- 
tesy of The British Weekly, and it fur- 
nishes a strong confirmation of the won- 
derful stories that have been told about 
vodka-free Russia. Professor Simpson is 
the author of a notable volume on Siberia, 
and is well known as Henry Drummond's 
successor in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


sad HERE has indeed been a revolution 
in Russia; you can see it in the 
people’s faces.’’ ‘The verdict was 
that of the man whom the Russian nation 
wished to have as their Minister of Muni- 
tions. Nor is it an isolated judgment. 

‘* Every aspect of our village life has been 
changed,’’ said the leader of one of the 
most important parties in the Duma to me, 
‘* Latterly the old men did not come to the 
village assemblies because they were con- 
tinually submitted to insult by the younger 
men when half-drunken, Now they listen 
to the older men, so that the latter say, ‘We 
have again become fathers, for the young 
men respect us. The women are enthusi- 
astic ; no longer are they insulted or beaten, 
‘They receive their husbands’ wages now. In 
the villages close to the towns the women 
used to meet their husbands at the entrance 
to the village on Saturday in order to get the 
remainder of their wages before they had 
spent them all in drink, Now they remain 
It is the children who go 
to meet their fathers, sure that they have 
brought some little gift forthem. ‘The whole 
life of the village communities has been 
transformed. ‘The chief of police in a dis- 
trict in the government of Moscow said to a 
friend of mine the other day, ‘ The condi- 
tions of my service will ‘have to be altered 
I have had nothing to do for two months,’ ’’ 

Or, in the more definite, but not less de- 
termined, words of one of their most distin- 
guished professors of economics, ** What I 
have seen compels me toask for absolute ree 
striction—that is, of beer, as well as of vodka, 
If we can arrange that for twenty or twenty-five 
years the population will not have the oppor- 
tunity to drink, then the question is solved. 
If we can do that—and I am not unhopeful 
—Russia will be saved.’’ 

I have spoken with more than one hun- 
dred men whose positions entitle them to 
speak with authority. I did not meet one 
who did not speak approvingly of the vodka 
prohibition, and most of them simply on em- 
pirical grounds—because of the results, 

What is the nature of these results? 
Briefly, they affect every aspect of human 
life, so that before it is possible to appreciate 
the far-reaching character of these changes it 
is necessary to listen to the insurance agent 
as well as to the physician, to the trader as 
well as to the chief of police. Here are a 
few, unclassified, at random, just as they 
were given to me by a member of the Duma 
whose knowledge of Russian finance and in- 
ternal conditions has just secured for him 
the chairmanship of the most important com- 
mittee in the Duma at the present moment. 
In some cases it may be that a knowledge of 
Russian conditions is required to trace the 
direct line of cause and effect between the 
vodka prohibition and the result, but they 
are all clear to the Russian mind. 

Fires.—Statistics of the Zemsevo (County 
Council) Insurance Bureaux go to show that 
for all the governments of Russia there was 
during the first three months of the war a 
diminution of 47 percent of the number of 
fires, and of 56 percent in the amount of 
damage done. 

Crime.—In all Russia crime had dimin- 
ished during the first three months of the 
war by 25 percent. In certain areas the 
percentage was much higher. Thus, during 
the first four months of the war in certain 
districts of the Moscow government ‘‘ cor- 
rection’’ cases showed a diminution of 29 
percent, and of more serious crimes the re- 
duction varied from 51 to 76 percent. 

dnsanity.—Court physician reports that 
cases of insanity have markedly diminished 
during the war, and that amongst the troops 
there is only 0.2—0.25 per thousand, Dur- 
ing the Japanese war the rate was very high. 
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Accidents,—In the largest hospital in Pet- 
rograd the dimunition in traumatic ‘cases 
after the prohibition may bé seen from the 
foilowing figures: August, 1913, 181 cases ; 
August, 1914, 30 cases, 

This type of result may be supplemented 
by many others, showing the enhanced well- 
being that has foilowed in the wake of the 
banishment of vodka, 

Throughout the different governments, 
the peasant banks are full of money, loans 
have been paid off, and agricultural imple- 
ments formerly purchased on the instalment 
plan have been bought outright. Having 
supplied themselves with gramophones and 
watches and new clothes, the peasants now 
employ their: mgney more productively, in 
buying Jand and even securities, or starting 
little businesses. One hundred million rou- 
bles per month used to be spent on vodka; 
to-day it remains in the economy of peasant 
life. On all hands, the people demand that 
it shall be banished forever. The last speech 
I heard in the Duma was that of a peasant 
delegate insisting that the permanent pro- 
hibition of vodka be embodied in legal en- 
nactment now. 

‘* There has indeed been a revolution in 
Russia; you see it in the people’s faces.’’ 
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It is the most outstanding feature to any one 
who has known Russia before and after the 
outbreak of the war, 


You may find just the temperance ammu- 
nition you need on the tobacco question in the 
leaflets published by The Sunday School 
Times Company. These include *' Tobacco 
as a Physician Sees It’’ (3 cents each ; 50 or 
more, 2 cents each); **Why We Boys Don't 
Smoke Cigarets’’ (5 cents each, $4.00 a hun- 
dred); ‘The Cigaret: Some Thoughtful 
Opinions’? (2 cents each, 50 or more $1.00 
a hundred); ‘Cigarettes: A Perilous In- 
temperance’? (2 cents each, $1.00 a hundred). 


FREE CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


] NEW CHRISTMAS SERV) 





aa free to Pastors, Supt’s, or Committees, 
Send roc in stamps for package of New Christmas 
Music. 





Each service complete with Recitations, etc. 
CHRISTMAS CANTATAS | 
Bill Bender’s Christmas, by C. Austin Miles, 25c. 
Betty’s Dilemma, or A Christmas House Party, by 
Mrs Yale and Dr. Geibel. 25c. 
Free Examination Copies upon request. 
Recitations, Drills, Exercises in Christmas Helper 
0. 3. 10¢ in stamps. . . 
Christmas Play, The Inventor, by Mrs. Yale, 15¢ in 
stamps. 
HALL-MACK CO. | 1018-1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
ADAM GEIBEL CO. j 426 S. Wabash (Agency), Chicago 
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Official Edition authorized by the Boy Scouts Executive Board 


Boy Scout Bibles 


American Standard Version 


Attractive and useful books, convenient for holding in the hand or carrying 
in the pocket, at prices within the reach of every Scout. 

The American Standard Bible, edited by the American Revision Com- 
mittee, is the same old Bible, but makes clear the words that have changed 
their meaning during the last three hundred years, and corrects the misun- 
derstandings in translating from the original manuscripts. 

The ‘American Standard Bible is made in over two hundred styles—for sale by 
leading booksellers—send for Booklet “‘The Wonderful Stcry ’’ and Price List to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381-A Fourth Avenue, New York 

BIBLE PUBLISHERS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS ' 


Testaments 
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Three Worth While Books for 
the Bible Student and 
Seeking Christian 








Over a Million ** 


OQutet Talks” Sold 





By S. D. Gordon. 


Quiet Talks About the Crowned Christ 


After many years’ study of the one book of the 
Bible devoted to the subject of the crowned Christ—the Revelation 
of John—-Mr. Gordon has put these latest talks together. 
of the sixty-six has seemed so much like a riddle. 
however, holds the deep conviction that it is wholly a practical book, 
and concerned wholly with our practical lives. 


The Greatest Rook in the World. 


No book 
Mr. Gordon, 


75 cents, postpaid. 





By Robert E. Speer. 
far-reaching influence is one 
ligious life in America. 


_ where. 


life. 50 cents, postpaid. 
The Lord’s Return 


nent. 


the church. 


authority.” 
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Studies in the Gospel of John 


A study of John’s Gospel by a man whose 


The materialhere brought together has 
already been ‘'tried out’ by Dr. Speer at some important student 
conferences with conspicuous success. 
now sought for it among Bible classes and study groups every- 
As described by Dr. 
volume is to combine two things—a study of unfolding faith and 
unbelief, and a personal meditation on its spiritual lessons for daily 


Seen in History and in Scripture. 
By Jesse Forest Silver. 
‘‘The reader will find here the result of long and laborious research 
on a subject of vast importance to the entire world. The author 
has gone to the very sources of Christian doctrine and gathered 
material from the Apostolic Fathers and other ancient manuscripts 
in order to show that the creed of the apostles was pre-millenial, 
and that this was the faith delivered unto the saints and held by 
It is an encyclopedia of valuable information con- 
densed into a convenient hand-book for ready reference. 
analyzed and thoroughly indexed, and copious footnotes, with cita- 
tions to standard authors, seal the entire work with the stamp of 
$1.00, postpaid. 


THESE Books ARE FOR SALE BY 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


of the great formative forces of re- 


A wider constituency is 


Speer himself, the aim of the little 


As Pre-Millennial and Immi- 
Bishop Wilson T. Hogue says: 


It is well 
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The following sug- 
gestion to Sunday 
School Times readers 
appeared on the last 
page of the September 
25th issue: 

If the library of every 

“Sunday School Times” 

reader could be equipped 

with the splendid Bible 

Study Books here offered 

at a tremendous price con 

cession ($50.50 worth of 
books tor $16.00), and if 
‘ach day 























minutes of « 
were spent in real Bible 
Study, these volumes, un- 
der Divine 
would render your Chris- 
teach- 


ten 


guidance, 


tian service, your 
ing, your preaching, your 


influence on character 


building more telling, 


more inspiring, more help- 
fuland more efficient every 
day you live. 

These volumes are well 
described as “wonderful,” 
“matchless,” “*indispens- 
able.”’ 

It is extremely grati- 
fying to the publishers 
of these books, the S.S. 
Scranton Company, 

Trumbull St., Hart- 

ford, Conn., to an- 
nounce that the inter- 
est in real Bible study 
on the part of Sun- 
day School Times read- 
ers, aS measured by 
their purchase of these 
books, has not been 
equalled in many 
years; and they desire 
to emphasize the fact 
that the wonderfully 
attractive prices and 
easy terms are making 
it possible for almost 
anyone to own and 
enjoy. these sterling 
books. 
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Puts Into Bible 


A First a 
ramen vor eom INSpensables:: Books 


These Splendid Volumes Form a Remarkable Bible Study Library 
Less Than '3 Former Prices 


They contain the 
richest treasures 
of fact and most 
authoritative com- 
mentary on the 
Holy Word to be 
found in all sacred 
literature— newly 
enlarged and en- 
riched. 


16 Wonderful Vols. 


Every Sunday-School Teacher, 
Superintendent, Pastor, Biblé 
Student, Evangelist and Chris- 
tian Home needs these books. 





NOW ONLY 


i 


Easy Monthly ‘] x 
Payments Price 

















Cruden’s Complete Concordance 
Even the riches of the Bible are 


‘Lhe alphabet of Bible use. 
750 pages. 


half useless if you q sonst tell where to find them. 
Former price, $1.5 





“LUNGMANS 


Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Commentary 
(2 vols.) Covers both Old and New Testaments, elucidating 
difficult passages, historical allusions, unfamiliar customs, and 
so on; a massive storehouse of authoritative but lucid notes, 


concise but pregnant. 1,380 pages. Former price, $9.00. 





Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
A great standard classic, never superseded. 
users need their Smith only less than their Cruden. 
finely illustrated. Former price, $4.50 


Fausset’s Critical and Expository Cy ctopesia 
“A me sterpléce of Compressed riches¢ .3, 700 art les of enormous 
variety, condensed yet complete and thorough, handling both 
historical and expositional questions with the highest scholar- 
ship and grasp. 33%: three-column pages, 600 illustrations. 


Former price, $ 


Kitto’s Hlustrated Bible History 


All serious Bible 
1,024 pages, 








YOUR LIBRARY IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT 
THESE SPLENDID BIBLE STUDY. BOOKS 


A brilliant work of immense popularity, filling up the gaps in 
the Scripture narrative and completing it in.a rounded historic 
unity to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 5 two-col- 


umn pages, 220 illustrations. Former price, $4. 30: 





Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah 


2 Vols.) A vivid portrait of the society, life and intellectual 
and religious development of Christ’s Palestine, to serve asa 
background for or own portrait; by a world famous Christian 
Jewish scholar, 1,524 pages Former price, $6.00. 





Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of Saint Paul 


full of fine scholarship and of literary charm. 917 pages; 
Former price, 


- A splendid work of enduring’ popularity and: authority ; a life- 
Sa a like picture of the great apostle and his work, an acute and 
ce illuminating commentary on his epistles, with a style at once 
ce 


many fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc. 





Geikie’s Hours with the Bible 


(4 Vols.) Dr. Geikie has enriched these volumes with knowl. 
edge gathered through wide'reading and: study and through 
information obtained first hand—having traveledi\in Egypt, 
Syria, and throughout every nook and corner of*'the Holy 
Land. His graphic explayation enables every teacher, Bible 
student and preacher to put the old truths in clear, fresh and 
winning form. 2,110 pages, richly illustrated. Former price, 
$6.00. 


‘ELIGIOUS 
\OWLEDGE 





a Josephus’ Complete Works 

The priceless writings of the gre: atest Jewish leader and states- 
man in the generation after Christ; History and Antiquities of 
the Jews; the Roman-jJewish \\ ar, Thich: stamped out the 
Jewish nationality in blood and fire, etc. 978 pages. Former 
price, $4.00 , 





Sanford’s Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
A surprising treasury of information regarding Church and 
Bible History. Names, Places and Customs, Creeds and Sects 
the early Church, Story of the Reformation, Young People’s s 
Societies, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. 985 pages, beautifully 
illustrated. Former price, $3.50 





Gilbert’s Three Thousand Selected Quotations 
A gold mine to one akers and writers. _Pithy and? eloquent 
passages from the literature of all ages, with complete index of 
authors and subjects: U oa ational, but evangelical. 
681 pages. Former price, $2.00 


Kita, 


Satisfaction 
Absolutely Guaranteed 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PRICES 
Complete Set, 6 Volumes, oS: 00 
15.00 








CASH PRICES 
16 Volumes, $16. 00 





Every book newly made Money cheerfully re- 


and handsome! Choice of 3.00 
. y bound bi eeredpes 4 ee ts oo | funded if books are 
in cloth. Average size of Choice of 8 12.00. § 9.98 not entirely satisfac- 
ef x Choice 0 0 : . 
volume 9x6 4x1 3,. Choice of 4 8.00 4 6.00 tory. 
Choice of 2 4.00 2 3.50 














How to Order ‘ On the Monthly Payment Plan we require $2. 00 with order and [pucpromice to pay $1.00 monthly until payment is completes d. 


s00ks forwarc led on receipt of cash price or first instalment of urchasers pay freight or express charges. Those at 
remote points or in fore ‘gn countries desiring us to prepay will send 30 = per volume to cover cost of postage or express. Safe delivery guaranteed to 
any station in the country or to anv mail point in the world We will take back books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination and return 
money, deducting only the return transportation charges 


As to our reliability we refer you to the publisher of this paper or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


S. S. SCRANTON CO., Publishers, 82 Trumbull Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 












































OXtORD BIBLES 


Thanksgiving Day! What a priceless heritage from our forefathers, 
with its good things to eat, and its jolly family reunions! Why cannot we 
make this day doubly precious by following their example, and start the happy 
day by reading the Bible >? That would be a real Thanksgiving Day ! 


A New Bible for Family Worship. Very light because printed on 
the famous OXFORD INDIA PAPER, pninted in pica type (sample below), 
bound in the very best grade Alaska Seal, limp binding, leather lined to edge, silk 
sewed, round corners, red under gold edges, head bands and silk book-marks. A 
Bible that will last a lifetime. Size 1034x7!4x1% ins. Style No. O76614x. 








of Type 


isfied: they 


Bers ian BAe a atl a 


— 26 The meek shall eat and be sa- 
ortve 


Order from your bookseller by number. If unobtainable, we will supply prepaid $12 00 
= 


shall praise the Lorp 





Over 1,000,000 Oxford 
Text Editions—The text only 


dictionary of Scripture proper names. . . 


Reference Editions —With references down the center of each page. .from «70s 
Concordance Editions—With references and subject-index, concordance and 


S. S. Teacher’s Editions—With the famous Oxford Teacher's helps, from $7.70 
Red Letter Bibles—With the words of Jesus Christ in red... . . 
S. S. Scholar’s Bibles —With illustrations, also with helps... . . . . from 
Printed on Oxford Fine White and the famous Oxford India Papers 
Send for catalogue fully describing them 


Bibles sold every year 
from e37Ce 


from $71.35 


. . from $2.20 
-50c. 





them, but I 





Published in 
At all Booksellers. 


Rev. William A. Sunday says: 
"Your Reference Bible is the first 1 ever endorsed. 
helps are so complicated, the average man has hard work to understand 
regard yours as the best I have ever seen. 
because you have not asked for it." 


o e 
The Scofield Reference Bible 
Edited by Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D. 
With helps at the hard places on the page where needed, chain references, 
the prophecies harmonized, books of the Bible analyzed and many other 
“features every Bible student needs. . 


So many Bible 


I gladly say this 


13 styles from $1.50 to $11.00 
Descriptive circular upon request 








Oxford University Press American Branch, 29 W. 32d St., New York 





Tat GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 





By A. L. McCRIMMON 


By W. C. WILKINSON 


Prof. A. N. Newman. 


in China and Japan. 


By W. J. SLY, Ph.D. 


peace novel. 


By EMMA S. ALLEN 


The Woman Movement 


A review of the history of the Woman Movement—together with 
detailed examination of the educational, legal, economic, argu- 
mentative and scientific phases it has assumed. 


Paul and the Revolt Against Him 


‘«T consider it one of the finest pieces of apologetics in existence,” — 
J . 
A Trip to the Orient 


Leaves from the Note-Book of ALICE PICKFORD BROCKWAY 


A simple, straightforward account of a visit to some mission fields 


World Stories Retold 


Just the book for the parent, the teacher, the preacher, for any one 
to whom a child comes with the plea, ‘‘’Tell me a story.” 


The Comrade of Navarre 
By HARRIET MALONE HOBSON 
Author of “Jinks Inside” and ‘Sis Within.” 


The House of Gladness 


The House of Gladness is a story of life. 
merits and the beautiful characters it portrays the book should be 
one of the best sellers of the day. 


$1.00 net 


$1.00 net 


Illustrated, 50 cents net 


Illustrated, $1.00 net 


$1.25 net 
The great universal 


$1.25 net 
Because of its intrinsic 














1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
































“White Gifts ” 


this Christmas ? 


Is yours one of the happy Sunday-schools that look forward 


every Christmas to a ‘* White 





Gifts for the King ”’ service ? 








“Repeat orders” are counted by business 


men a sure test of a customer's satisfac- 


tion. The Sunday-schools that have tried the White Gifts Christmas service almost 


without exception make this new 


kind of “giving Christmas "’ a permanent feature. 
Some of these schools tell why they are thankful for this plan. 


The experiences that 


others had with this service were told in the issue of October 23, and later issues will 
contain additional suggestions. } 


From Three to Eighty- three 


HE Sunday-school of Broad Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Columbus, 


Ohio, being a graded school, meets in | 


four or five separate places for its regular 
work, and it is not an easy matter to decide 
upon an exercise in which all departments 
are to participate and make it successful in 
enlisting the interest of the voung tots of 
three and the older ones of eightv- three. 
3ut the white gifts service accomplished that 
purpose, 

Owing to local conditions, nine o'clock 
Sunday morning was the most available time 


for holding the service, which thus took the | 


place of the regular session of the school, 


and while this hour prevented many who | 


would come at some more popular hour, yet 
the attendance was greater than usual. 

The. decorations were the simplest possi- 
ble, being ptire’white. On the wall back of 
the platform hangs a long map rack some 
ten feet above the floor, This was tastefully 
draped, and beneath it hung a large white 


1 The whole plan is made clear in a package of 


supplies called ‘* Outfits,” of which there are three. | 


(These sample supplies, or the book separately, may 
be ordered through ‘he Sunday School Times Co.) 


Outfit No. 25, sold at 25 cents, contains Mrs. | 


Phoebe A. Curtiss’ famous little book, ‘* White Gifts 
for the King,’’ in paper biading ; one each of two 16- 
page services with music, responsive readings, reci- 
tations, and general directions ; suggestion blanks ; 
pledge envelopes, and explanatory leaflets. 

Outfit No. 45, sold at 45 cents, is the same as No. 
25, except that the book is supplied in board binding 
instead of paper 

Outfit No. 60, sold at 60 cents, includes a copy 
of the book in each style of binding. 


cross. As the departments which usually 
occupy seats in the main schoolroom sang 
the processional hymn other departments 
marched into the places assigned them, and 
it was a fine sight to see the smaller children 
| in their little chairs, flanked on one side by 
the Juniors and on the other and in the rear 
by their fathers, uncles, and cousins of the 
men’s large class. 

The morning dawned rather gloomy after 
a night of rain, but when the Beginners came 
| to the platform with their offering, which 
was the shouting in concert of ‘* Merry 
Christmas ”’? to the whole school, there was 
sunshine within the walls of the church. 

The Primaries followed with their songs 
| and the announcement of their going as a 
hody, some time during the week, to sing 
for sick folks at the hospital. 
sang and recited Scripture in concert, but at 
roll-call showed their individuality by the 
variety of the gifts from the classes, some 
bringing clothing, some provisions, some 


something in a material way for an unfortu- 


to surround him with better companions, be- 
coming real brothers to him, with their 
teacher as “* Big Brother.”’ 

Older classes took charge of needy fami- 
lies, not only by making up Christmas bas- 
kets, but by providing winter clothing, buying 
coal, paying rent, visiting settlements, be- 
coming acquainted with conditions in fami- 
lies and communities, and then getting be- 
neath the load and lifting. 

One class of young men, named the Home 
| Tie Class, have organized to reach out after 


The Juniors ! 


dolls, and one class agreed not only to do ! 


nate boy who had been in juvenile court, but | 


| 
| young men who have recently come into the 
| city and assist them in keeping from break- 
ing church ties. 
Another class sent a draft for almost a 
hundred dollars to a missionary in Korea 
who was personally known and loved by 


| many of the school, while still another class 


| presented themselves as candidates for a 
| training class for workers, and a member of 


| the church, learning of this, presented his | 


| gift of money for purchasing books for such 
acourse. At the church service following 
two of these young ladies came forward to 
unite with the church, which was, of course, 
the crowning gift of all. 
Instead of an address we had a most effect- 
| ive rendering of ** Why the chimes rang,” 
which had much to do with the impressive- 
of the service. In addition to these 
| gifts of Self and Substance, many pledges of 
Service of various kinds were made. Had 
we not beer so late in starting our prepara- 
tion for this service we could have doubled 
| the response in every way.—. Z£. Barnes, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ness 


2% 


In a Farmhouse 


UR little country Sunday-school in 
| O Carthage, New York, numbers, aside 

from the Home Department and 
Cradle Roll, about thirty members. The 
average attendance for the year was fifteen. 
Our school is a union school, not connected 
with any church, and has no pastor, It is 
held in a farmhouse three miles from the 
| nearest village. 

When we decided to use the White Gifts 
Christmas service our thought was to make 
| it a day of definite decision for Christ. The 
teachers were requested to prepare their 
classes to that end. 

After the Christmas lesson, and a short 
service of readings, recitations, and songs, 


had been prepared and passed to each one 

present to be marked and signed. As the 
| classes were called one at a time, these slips 
| were placed with the offering in a white en- 
| velope and dropped into a white box stand- 
| ing on a white marble-topped stand at the 
| foot of a large white cross. 


the superintendent called for the gifts. Slips | 





Substance. The first pledge to be made by 
those not already pledged to Christ’s service 
read: ‘* ‘For God soloved the world that he 
gave.’ As my White Gift for our King’s 
birthday I hereby offer first of all myself, 
and I this day accept Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour and give myself wholly to him.” 

The second, for those already Christians, 
read: ‘** As a Christian I this day renew my 
consecration to Christ.’’ 

Pledges for service were for work in Sun- 
day-school and Home Department, and for 
attendance of the weekly prayer-meeting 
held in connection with our school, For 
substance the pledge was to give liberally. 

An examination of the slips showed that 
ten had signed the first pledge of ** this day 
accepting Christ,’’ while nine signed the 
second, of ** reconsecration to him,’’ making 
a total of nineteen of the twenty-three pres- 
ent pledged to Christ. 

About the same proportion marked the 
other pledges for service and substance. 

The offering of the day, which was about 
three times the usual amount, was laid aside 
to purchase helps to extend our Home De- 
partment in a neighborhood where there was 
no church or Sunday-school.—S. W. Merriii, 
Carthage, N. Y. 

z 


For the Boys in India 


HE Congregational churches in Wash- 
ington County, Vermont, support, or 
aid in supporting, as our foreign mis- 

sionary, the Rev. John X. Miller of Pasu- 
malai, India. So it seemed quite natural 
that the White Gifts of the Waterbury Sun- 
day-school should go to support one of the 
six hundred boys that Mr. Miller has in his 
school in India. 

Our school is small, with rarely an attend- 
ance of one hundred. But the amount raised 
was over $55. Onesmall class of men raised 
$25, enough to support one boy, and the rest 
of the school provided the remainder, enough 
to support a boy in a higher grade with a 
little to spare. 

Setter than the gifts of money, about 
twenty of the younger members of the school 
signified their desire to give themselves as a 
Christmas offering to the King.—Z. JZ. 


The pledges were of Self, Service, and‘ £iliot, Waterbury, V2. 
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